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Literature. 


THE REVENGE OF THE FLOWERS. 


From the German of Freiligrath. 


Deeply sunk in sweetest slumber, 

On her pillows lies a Maid; 

O’er her cheek the warm blood mantles 
Through the dark brown lashes’ shade. 


On a rush stool, close beside her, 
Stands a Cup of porcelain rare ; 

In the Cup are flowers fresh gathered, 
Variegated, fragrant, fair. 


Damp and heavy brood the vapours 
Through the sultry perfumed air ; 
Fast is closed each door and window, 

No cool breezes enter there. 


Deep the stillness—not a murmur— 
Hark! a sudden fluttering sound, 

From the flowers and their leaflets 
Gentle whispers rustle round. 


From the calices upstarting— 
Shadowy perfumed faces see ; 

Like a silver mist their garments— 
Crowns and shields their emblems be. 


— the Rose’s aoe —, 

rings a Dame of graceful mien ; 

Mid her locks, all a flowing, 
Pearls like dew are glittering seen. 


From the Monkshood’s cowled resemblance, 


Starts a Knight, armed mnen ie ; 
yg 


Sword and casque all brigh ittering, 
Through the dark-green fo 


Silver the heron’s feather 
Nodding on his haughty crest ; 

Veiled in gossamer, a Maiden 
Trembles from the Lily’s breast. 


From the Turk’ comes a Negro, 
Striding on with flaunting march ; 
Brightly on his gay green turban 
ows the crescent’s golden arch. 


Glittering from the Crown Imperial. 
Boldly steps a sceptred King; 

See his sword-girt Huntsmen ollewing, 
From the azure Iris spring. 


From the pale, med Narcissus, 
Lo! a doa en pete air ; 

Nears the bed, and warmest kisses 
Presses on the Maiden fair. 


Closely round the bed they cluster, 
In a wild and mystic ring ; 

Round and round the sleeper murmuring— 
This the magic lay they sing :— 


“ Maiden, Maiden, from the garden 
Thou hast torn us cruelly ; 
Placed in this enamelled goblet, 

We must languish, wither, die. 


“In our mother’s fond embraces, 
Happily we dwelt unseen ; 
Of’ sunbeams warm have kissed us, 
Glinting through the leafy screen. 


“ There the cooling yrs fanned us, 
As our slender we bowed— 
And at t our blossoms leaving, 
Rev we, a spirit crowd. 


“ Rain and dew so bright refreshed us— 
Here our thirst we cannot slake ; 
But ere all our bloom has withered, 
Maiden, our Revenge we take—” 
Ceased the —the Spirits circle 
_ Close the sleeper’s need around ; 


Now again that awful silence— 
Followed by a rustling sound. 


Hi i : 
pts ee natty fo, tal 


While the Spirits closely pressing, 
Breathe upon the ation Bair 


Sunbeams through the chamber slanting 
Quick the Spirits away; 
On the bed’s soft . 





vestigating serious charges involving the character of an offi- 
cer and a gentleman, one of which 
ner’s having failed bs a a : 
tomary among emen fifty years ago. ost at the same 
moment, but 5 “Trish 
rare fy same antiquated mode of obtaining 
ins 
address, turned this grave bit of chivalry into a political pan- 
tomime. These two instances will serve as a text, while we 
glance back at the ig days when the duello was part of the 
airy be Pp 

died Manton were the most grateful 
honour, 


the nation there is a discreditable 





Like a withered blossom lying 
*Mid her sisters there; 
(Still her cheek a soft blush tinges,) 
Poisoned by the perfumed air. 


PAUL PREACHING AT LYSTRA. 


There rang a wild, strange chorus 
That hour, through Lystra’s street. 
Torches were tossing in the air, 
Flamens rushed by with frenzied glare, 
And women, with unbraided hair, 
zones and tinkling feet. 
With triumph-shout and pan 
The stifling air was rent : 
“ The gods revisit earth again 
Hail, Jove! great king of 
Hail, Hermes, eloquent ! 
Hail to the son of Chronos! 
Hail to the Pleiad-born ! 
The descend with healing art, 
The lame man leapeth as a hart, 
Woes of the iron age depart ;— 
Hail to earth’s golden morn! 
Garland the milk-white heifer! 
Bring rams with curving horn! 
Hail to old Saturn’s mighty son, 
The thunderer of the ivory throne ! 
Hail to the Pleiad-born !” 
The glittering axe is lifted, 
“ — ate : 
ondling the hand pre; to slay, 
And in her mild, unconscious ope 
Cropping her flowery bands. 


is and men! 


The flashing steel, uplifted, 
Is shimmering in the light ; 

“ Hold!” speaks a voice, at whose command 
The axe reels in the flaman’s hand, 
And mea in mute inquiry stand, 

Controlled by viewless might. 
“ We be not gods, but mortals ; 
With passions like your own. 
We come to turn a eyes 
From idol rite an ifice, 
To serve one God alone. 
One living God! Oh, Lystrians! 
The Heaven of heavens is His: 
He framed it by his own decree, 
He made the earth, the sky, the sea, 
And all that therein is. 
Each season is his witness 
That all He doth is good ; 
He gives the sunshine and the rain, 
The fruitful field, the laughing plain, 
The gladness and the food! 


Oh, there were high debatings, 
™.. That eve, in Lystra’s street. 
“Strange |—that with passions like our own, 
Men scorn the thyrsis and the crown, 
And glory, , all cast down, 
As ata master’s feet! 
An unseen Lord and Master: 
Olym: iio 
Dieroweek, dethroned—a myth, a shade ; 
And poets’ tuneful dreamings fade 
Like mc rning mists, away !” 





DEAD (AND GONE) SHOTS. 
Not very long since, a military tribunal at Dublin was in- 


reference to the priso- 
to vindicate his honour in the manner cus- 


another place,” an 
to be frustrated by a comic premier, who, with infinite 


m, and when twelve paces and a saw- 
salye for wounded 


The English, in many other ways notably distinguished, fail 





About the year seventeen hundred and sixty, it was usual 
for every respectable family to have among its heirlooms the 
hereditary pistols—the preservatives and vindicators of the 
family honour. These were regarded and kept scru- 
pulously clean and oiled: for no man knew the moment when 
they would be required. The handles were mysteriously 
notched, and it was with a pardonable pride that the head of 
the house, when called on by the admiring stranger, would 
proceed to tell off (guided by those rude chroniclers) the history 
of each notch ; for by each hung a tale, and—it must be added— 
acatastrophe. Sir Jonah Barrington swells with enthusiasm 
over a pair which had been in Ais family—in constant work 
too—singe the days of Elizabeth. Ofcourse, adds the 
the cocks and barrels had been renewed. One of these , 
“ tools” was known by a phrase of endearment as“ sweet lips ;” 
the other as “the darling,” and the accumulated trophies, con- 
tributed by a long series of the eg family, must have 
been something very considerable. ere was usually also a 
companion weapon kept carefully in the armoury, in case of 
an adversary on a “choice of weapons;” and the baro- 
net had a powerful instrument of this description known as 
“skiver the pullet’—a happy expression, in which there lurks 
what Mr. Carlyle would call a “deep no-meaning,” and on 
which gloss or comment would throw much interesting light. 
Every domestic hearth had its “ skiver the pullet ;” and it may 
be taken for ted that each “ skiver the pullet” had its own 
tally of little legends. 
This holy I chivalry chastened even the family circle. 
On Easter-day a lady from the west tells the writer how in her 
youth she recals one early morning, barely forty years ago, 
when the son of the family was sent forth with blessings to 
prosecute a last night’s quarrel ; and how, when he returned 
scathless himself and without having scathed others, he was 
met with lowering brows and ill-concealed displeasure. The 
family honour badanet been properly vindicated. The gloom 
mother would barely speak to her degenerate oypriag a le 
mother wo! to 0 - 
ture of the unhealthy state of manners of the period. Indeed, 
in the education of a young man about this time, there was 
considered to be an indefinable something —e analogous 
to the absence of a degree at college, when he not quali- 
fied with the 1. As soon as he e conspicuous enough 
to be the subject of any conversation, two questions were sure 
to be put, considered excellent tests in their way : “ What fa- 
mil he of? Has he ever blazed?” In nuptial matters, 
“ Big brother” looked with as much n’ into these qualifica- 
tions of the pretendant as the father did into his Bae | 
abilities and settlements. A —— of some duelling emi- 
nence was heard trying to quiet his little boy with some such 
little endearments as these: “Come, now, be a good ! 
Don't, don’t cry, and you shall have a case of nice little v 
and we'll shoot them off all in the morning.” The lively off- 
spring, delighted with the notion, began to dry its eyes, and 
revelled in the pleasin ime. 
A sacred procedure this was not to be left to the discre- 
tion of its own wild and unlicensed professors who at any mo- 
ment might bring discredit on their calling, by some 1} ir- 
regularity, un by rule. A few earnest spirits put 
= pr pe ee iene ew wet series - 
ects, which ma‘ to have regula’ practice of the 
honourable pow Avhey The names of these lawgivers should 
not be lost, they were “Crow” who was president, and 
Keogh and “ Amby” in, secretaries. ey “re- 
dacted” the “famous thirty-six commandments of Galway”— 
iby me hn called, with a pleasant profanity— 
headed thus 


- “The practice of duelling and points of honour settled at 
Clonmel Summer Assizes, 1777, by the tlemen delegates of 
Tipperary, Galway, Mayo, Sligo, and mon, and pre- 
scribed for general adoption throughout Ireland.” 

By these constitutions it was prescribed that “the first of- 
fence requires the first apology,” though the retort may have 
been the most offensive. However, it is to be open that the 
second offence may be explained away by apology, after one 


fire, that is. 
But if the would rather fight on, says constitution 
the second, after two shots each (but in no case before) the 


second offender may explain first, and apo! afterwards. 
That little parenthesis (“in no case before”) id surely be 
peo Ba Sy ened wh tp ity “ ,” for the intermediate ne- 
cessity of “two each” rendered the chances of explana- 
tion or apology doubtful at the very least. Sometimes expla- 
nations are tolerated after three interchanges of shots, but this 
oto Any wound sufficient to make the hand 

the nerves must end the business for that day. 
No “dumb shooting,” the constitution goes on to say, with 
. “or firing in the air is admissible in any 
t cases the principals are furnished with one pis- 


ously in this elegant accomplishment. In the fasti of Tad graben the second holding another case ready 
reserve. 


ce of these exci en- 
counters. True, Chalk Farm has its roll of worthies, the Ring 
in Hyde Park and the King’s Walk have a few meagre en- 
tries; gentlemen 
drawn, and exchan; gers 

fashion of battle—a gruclly diet. It never appeared to be racy 
of the soil: it had no healthy root in the country, to be re- 
lished with a keen zest. The natives did not fling themselves 
into it with a boisterous abandon. It and 


drooped. 
Irishmen, on the contrary, have been the most enthusiastic 
: and Ireland has been the 


rofessors of this refined chi 


appy hunting grounds of sat Wounded honour 
came to the 


island, and went away soothed with “a 
ee Pon 
= mo! est. no 
na viali It was 


its thorax”—perhaps 


country has due joyed so healthy a 4 
ccotaland sak Tae wasn com weoae et 


, in 
Sometimes 


painful ents have been known to arise 
between the seconds, w can only be arranged by the same 
agency as the principals are availing themselves of. In these 


cases m is consulted, and the parties stand in a pretty 
courte at the four ensudie of a square, and fire at the same 
moment. The to discover a safe place of retreat for 
the gentleman who gives the word must be great, as the fire 
more or less covers each quarter of the horizon. 
At this epoch the counties of Ti 

looked up to with a fond pride as the 
ence. bey Ad ten held to turn out the best vee, 


matches was between Sir John 
Bodkin, ., together with their 
was spoken of as very exciting ; and the little heir of 
the family, then only some five or six of age, was brought 
out and hoisted men’s shoulders, to “see oe 
it not 


Am! : ., were seen from the d. 
aay were well it,” the chronicler with undieguised 
Peonmeats, Se, Gove ‘ee districts, the wager of 


battle was on horseback the Arab manner. 
There was a notable duello of this description some time about 





the year seventeen hundred and sixty, between a sturdy vete- 
ran, Colonel Jonah Barrington, and a Mr. 
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eir animosities were increasing daily, there was an unhealth 
= of secret hostility, not openly declared, until some judi- 
cious friends at last interfered, and, from a fear that the feud 
might descend by way of vendetta to the innocent offspring, 
pressed that the matter should be cleared off in an open, ho- 
nest, and legitimate way. To their humane argument, the 
champions, to their credit be it said, at once acceded. The 
ground was fixed to be the Green of Maryborough, the dis- 
tance one hundred yards of race, the weapons two holster pis- 
tols charged with ball and swan-drops, broadsword and dirk. 
The e ment had been advertised for some six nfSnths pre- 
vious, and the whole country round flocked to see the exciting 
spectacle. The ground was kept, as at a race, by master game- 
keepers and huntsmen. . 
he details of the fight are recorded. So, too, and with 
more minuteness, were the “ rounds” at Farnborough last year. 
There was much slashing and hewing. The veteran received 
three cuts early in the fight; but, as both wore steel caps un- 
der their hats, there was no — danger to be looked 
for. The other gentleman had been pierced in the thigh, but 
80 ~~ —— serious ye At = ” veteran, 
ti of the struggle, closed upon his adversary, 
Stabbed his horse several al and, with his dagger at his 
enemy’s throat, was proclaimed the victor. Curious to say, 
the well intentioned purpose of the judicious friends who ar- 
ranged the meeting was happily carried out, for they became 
sworn friends on the very field. 

It was within the Irish barristerial ranks, in the sacred order 
whose province was the vindication and the interpretation of 
the law, that this violation of its strictest ee was car- 
ried out. The priests and preachers of the Legal Temple were 
by far the most daring sinners. The judges of the land—where 
their arguments failed to convince, and were fortified by a tone 
and expression derived from no higher source than the mere 
accident of exalted position—were willing to gauge the issue 
by a fairer test. There is a list of legal worthies preserved, 
who have adopted this impartial mode of arrangement. 

Another list has been handed down of the more notable en- 
counters. We find a Lord Chancellor fighting a Master of the 
Rolls; a Chief Justice fighting two peers and two other gen- 
tlemen ; a local Judge fighting a Master of the Rolls and four 
others; a Baron of the Exchequi ting his own brother-in- 
law and two others; a Ch llor of the heq hting a 
Privy Councillor; a Provost of College fighting a ter in 

; and another Chief Justice disposing of three gentle- 
men from the country, one with swords, another with guns, 
wounding all three. repeated were these little differences 
in the case of the well-known Lord Norbury, that he was hap- 
pily said to have “shot up” into preferment. It strikes the 
modern mind with astonishment—the mind that has not as 
yet become “more Irish and less nice’—to see the intimate 
manner in which these two departments of the profession were 
linked ther. A nice capacity for pene: , and a nice eye 
for levellfag tw 
deed, to be 





were equally essen’ ould be madness, in- 

, to deficient in either, when there was to be found a 

noble lord who, being worsted in a series of suits, determined 

to vindicate himself by calling out, seriatim, the dozen barris- 
ters or so who were retained on the other side. C i 
















what time he will seeme. I have already waited several times 
by appointment, and have been sent away each time.” To 
him presently the aide-de-camp, returns with a fresh message, 
that the thing was impossible, and that he should come on 
Wednesday, which was the day for military matters. “ Sir,” 
said the earl, “ you will be good enough to inform his excel- 
lency, that as a peer of the realm, I have a right to audience. 
But, if his excellency does not know what he owes to me, I 
also know what I owe to myself, and therefore will not wait 
upon him here or elsewhere.” 

This last assurance was a mistake ; for by-and-by his excel- 
lency comes to London, and after some twelve days is waited 
on by another earl, Dr. Johnson’s Lord Charlemont, on the 
part of the Earl of Bellamont. This nobleman commenced 
matters by requesting permission to read a statement on the 
part of his noble friend, which was at once accorded. No- 
thing could be in better taste than this document, or more 

iously worded; it even commenced with a handsome ac- 
nowledgment: “I wait on your lordship,” read the “ elegant 
Charlemont,” as Macaulay calls him, “ first to return your 
lordship thanks for the recommendation to the king with 
which you honoured him, and for which it was his intention 
to have thanked you in person.” He then apologises for not 
waiting on him earlier, but he felt a reluctance to break in 
upon him when he would be engaged giving an account of his 
province to the king. He then recapitulated all the details of 
the scene at the castle; stated that Lord Bellamont had re- 
signed his commission in his majesty’s service, in order that 
he might with more propriety proceed in this delicate matter 
without being restrained by duty. 

Poor Lord Townshend, who had no doubt forgotten all 
about the transaction, then asked what apology Lord Bella- 
mount required? Upon which the “elegant Charlemont,” 

repared at all points, began again to “The only apo- 
ogy that the nature of the affront will admit of, is that of ask- 
ing Lord Bellamont’s pardon.” It was added that there was 
no wish to hurry his lordship, but that an answer would be 
expected at least one day before his lordship left town. Lord 
Townshend replied, “ I cannot ask pardon, as it would be an 
acknowledgment of an offence I never intended.” But the 
two Irish noblemen had “ drawn the pleadings” between them 
too skilfully to admit of any loophole. “I am not at liberty,” 
said the deguas Charlemont, “to take back any answer to 
Lord Bellamont than that your lordship begs his pardon ; or, 
that your lordship desires to take time to consider it. I there- 
fore entreat your lordship to reflect before you lay me under 
the absolute necessity of delivering another message to your 
lordship, which Lord Bellamont sends with the extremest re- 

t, and which I shall deliver with equal reluctance.” Lord 
ownshend having persisted in his refusal, Lord Charlemont 
then read the following article: “ I am enjoined by Lord Bella- 
mont to state to your lordship, that he considers divested 
of every principle that constitutes the character of a man of 
honour.” 

This severe language was no doubt delivered with all the 
sweetness and affability of which the accomplished nobleman 





with the attorney and distributing the among his own 
sons, he di ot three, when some circumstances interfered 
and his further progress. Counsel often fell out on 
circuit, would leave court and h to an adjoining field, 
“blaze” and return (if the issue admitted of it) to the court, 
where judge and joy were anxiously expecting them. A per- 
fect chronicle of ling, taken on its tious as well as on 
its serious side, may be found set out in detail in Sir Jonah 
Barrington's volumes, who enumerates no less than two hun- 
dred and twenty-seven “ memorable and official” duels as hav- 
ing occurred during his “ climacteric.” So lately as the 
O’Connell trials, the Attorney-General prosecuting showed 
himself no d erate member of this order, and wrote a chal- 
lenge across the table to his adversary. 
ven when sojourning in a s' land, and under the 
blighting influence of the cold and order-loving Saxon, the tra- 
di of his country did not desert the Irish gentleman. In 
the little pugnacious entries in the London Chronicle, which 
were as invariably recorded as the births and marriages, the 
Hibernian took his part ae ae = turns up, often 
principal, very often second. nown experience 
Lao oy an nieaine assistant, or even arbitrator. The in- 
experienced Saxon was grateful for his services. Thus in the 
*seventeen seventy-seven, where my Lord Milton met my 
Poulett “ this morning at ten o'clock,” my Lord Poulett 
was fortunate enough to secure “ Captain Kelly's” adviee and 
aid as his second. The artificial ties of kin carried 
to an absurd extent—were, in the case of unhappy Irish dif- 
ferences, no bar toa happy adjustment according to the laws 
of honour. Thus, “a duel was this day fought (in ‘seventeen 
sixty-three) between two brothers, Irish gentlemen, in Ken- 





















was capable. The situation was getting to be ; so Lord 
Tow hend asked permission to call in a fiends ape | 
arrived Colonel Fraser; he then requested that the last pass- 
age might be read over again, for the benefit of the new 
comer, which was done. Then Lord Townshend proposed 
entrusting Lord Charlemont with a reply to 
Lord Bellamont. This was declined, the skilful diplomatist 
pleading that his instructions were to receive no m , but 
that = must come through a channel of his lordship’s own 
providing. 

This took place on Christmas Eve, and at half-past eleven 
on boxing-night—an appropriate festival—a letter was left at 
Lord amont’s, in Curzon-street, from Viscount Ligonier, 
eae requesting to know when it would be convenient to 

is lordship to receive a message from Lord Townshend, with 
which he should have the honour of charging himself. To 
this Lord Bellamont replied that same night that he should be 
at home the whole of the next day. 

Accordingly, on Sunday morning at half-past eleven o'clock, 
“ Lord Viscount Ligonier” arrived, and was about delivering his 
message, when Lord Bellamont interfered, and hoped he mi ht 
have permission to introduce his friend Lord Charlemont, for, 
as Lord Townshend had called in Ais friend, Colonel Frazer, to 
hear himself described in no very complimentary lan it 
was only equitable that he should have the same pri . 
Lord Charlemont then came in, and all Pe being 
now duly made, “Lord Viscount Ligoni to deliver 
his terrible message. “What will your lordship say when, 
notwithstanding the force of this message, I am authorised to 
assure your lordship that Lord Townshend never meant to 
offend you.” No doubt the Irish noblemen were a little stag- 
gered by this announcement; and, after a pauge during which 
gloom and disappointment gathered upon faces, Lord 

lt t is is more than I ex- 





oo ee its, in which one received so dang a 
wound his life is despaired of.” This quarrel arose out of 
the barbarous treatment of a sister by one of her brothers— 
she having married an officer against the wishes of the family. 
, the rather shabby protection afforded by what is called 

“the cloth” was not allowed to avail; or, at least, was grace- 
fully waved by the offender. The instance of the Reverend 
Mr. Hill is full of instruction. In ’seventeen sixty-four, “a 
duel was fought in Epping forest between Colonel Gardiner of 
the Carabineers, and the Rev. Mr. Hill, Chaplain to Bland’s 
Dragoons, when the latter received a wound of which he died 
two dayslater. Mr. Hill,” continues the obituary notice, “ was 
an Trish gentleman of good address, sprightliness, and an 
— talent in preaching, but er of too volatile a turn 


his 
The misunderstanding between Lords Townshend and Bella- 
mont, which occurred in the year seventeen hundred and 
seventy-two, was, indeed, a model difficulty. As an “ affair of 
” arising out of no vulgar incidents of assault and bat- 


tery or strong personal ; a8 one negotiated thro 
all its stages with a rare deli ; and, finally, as one brought 
toa sal issue upon the field, it takes among the 


the Castle of Dublin, received allt the nobility and “ jon’ 
vees and “drawn-rooms,” was sprinkled copio 
with “ ” and j= heey adulation. One 









said, “I confess, my lord, 
ted. But since Lord Townshend’s first care is to justify his 
tention towards me, and end his present situation, let him 
do it in such a manner as to justify me in releasing him from 
that situation. The apology your lordship has delivered is not 
sufficient. Then nier permission to return to 
his principal ; and, by-and-by came with another apology 
shaped more satisfactorily ; in which he repeated that he never 
—_ to offend, and was sorry, generally, that the business 


occurred. 

This last “ article” was surely sufficient for the noble lord, 
for it made him play tent for what he owned to having 
known es of. But the insatiable Irish noblemen were 
not to be baulked. The Earl of Bellamont now requested per- 


yet “ come on,” but who was to figure, he said, in the respon- 
sible function of his “ second in the fleld”—namely, Lord An- 
cram. Lord Charlemont’s powers, it would appear, did not 

d diplomatist: the new 


gation on the aoe eta eee negotiator, considering that it 

> i 
was a virtual renunciation of his new office and powes. Still 
the earl was not yet easy in his mind. Theatonement offered 
was almost too complete to be og hand- 
someress of the apology disturbed him. should at least 
have been qualification and protocolling. 


earl - je he chamber 
to matter over. Presently he reappeared an in- 
strument drawn up carefully, embodying the gi 
and framed with legal nets He presented with 
some mistrust, as though 





ceptions may consider it to have been strictly an affair of 
honour spoiled, and, like abortive actions-at-law, to have gone 
off on a technical point, still it reflected credit on all the parties 
concerned. No doubt my Lord Townshend, thinking the 
business over, was not ory with the gentle rm | sub- 
missive part he had been to play in the matter. But it 
was not fated to end in this lame and prosaic fashion: awk- 
ward versions of the arrangements began to be whispered 
about the clubs. Therefore when, about three weeks after. 
wards, @ paper was tendered to my Lord Ligonier for signa- 
ture, embodying a version of the whole transaction, he gladly 
seized the opportunity of protesting against that version, and 
gave this very remarkable explanation. Who would imagine 
that the visit of “ Lord Viscount” Ligonier, on Sunday morn- 
ing, was for the express purpose o challenging Lord Bella- 
mont, for the forcible and depreciatory opinion which Lord 
Charlemont read out? Who could sup that he had in- 
structed primarily to call the noble earl to account, and that 
the apologetical disclaimers of any intention to offend was 
mere prefatory matter? Yet this is Lord Ligonier’s version. 
When he found this overture so well received, he thought it 
possible that the affair might be patched up in a concilia 

way. Still it is mentioned that he returned to his princi 

pm | t him to amend his apology, by which it would ap 

that he had put him in full possession of the entire facts of the 
case, as it proceeded, which is not very consistent with his 


story. 

= on this, negotiations were opened afresh, and a 
meeting happily prandhen. The lovers of this manly mode of 
adjusting human differences were gratified with a genuine duel. 
The belligerents met behind Marylebone-fields, Lord Bellamont 
having been attended by an Irish gentleman, the Hon. Mr. 
Dillon; Lord Townshend by Lord Viscount Ligonier. The 
Earl of Bellamont was destined to be the sufferer; for he 
missed his adversary, who succeeded in lodging his ball in the 
fleshy part of the earl’s groin. He was placed in a coach, but 
the pain of the wound was such, that he had to be moved toa 
sedan-chair. The surgeons were long in finding the ball, and, 
after a doubtful struggle, he was pronounced out of danger, 
and finally recovered. 


——— 


IMMORTALS BY ACCIDENT, 
OR, FLIES IN AMBER. 
Concluded. 


No matter into what submarine stratum the bones of Ed- 
ward King are at this moment settling and hardening, the 
memory of Milton’s friend is imperishable, enshrined in the 
amber of the noblest of monodies. 

We have the same sort of thing at the present day. A lad, 
of hope and promise, consorted with a rugged fanciful sort of 
fellow, a friend of the family. The lad was cut off, the fanci- 
ful fellow survived, and was sorry. He had, however, a way 
of giving vent to his grief, not rey = the eyes, to be mopped 
up by a succession of handkerchiefs, but through the pen, to be 
crystallized into literature. His tears were not sent weekly to 
the wash, but once for all to the printer’s. They flowed not 
into the tub of oblivion, neither was their fate to be like hers, 
bemoaned by the bard of the “ Complaint,” of which it is sung 


back to | “#* 


—— like morning dew, 
She sparkled, was exhaled, and went to heaven : 


on the con , they formed a crystal surface of calm contem- 
plation, wherein the face of heaven saw itself reflected, though 
the sorrowing form of the poet himself bent over, like some 
half broken reed, intervening, but not —— the 
memorial-picture which the calmness of the mirror enabled 
it to receive from celestial sources. 


Fair ship, that from the Italian shore 
Sailest the placid ocean-plains, 
With my lost Arthur’s loved remains, 
Spreac thy full wings, and waft him o’er. 


So draw him home to those that mourn 
In vain ; a favourable speed 
Ruffle thy mirror’d mast, and lead 
Thro’ prosperous floods his holy urn. 


All night no ruder air perplex 
Thy sliding keel, till Phosphor, bright 
As our pure love, thro’ early light 
Shall glimmer on the dewy decks. 


Sphere all your lights around, above ; 
Sleep, gentle heavens, before the prow; 
Sleep, = winds, as he sleeps now, 

My friend, the brother of my love. 


a whom I shall not see 
ill all my widow'd race be run ; 
Dear as the mother to the son, 
More than my brothers are to me. 


Did Laurence Sterne actually exchange snuff-boxes with 
that monk at the Remise-door at Calais? Was there a monk 
atall? Why, a picture of that poor brother of the order of St. 
Francis, would now sell for its weight in gold, even if it were 
inted on copper. His gentle upbraiding face—rather, his 
owly, forgiving countenance—would draw crowds to contem- 
plate, and tears from the crowds. The artist would have to 
be precise. There should be a mark on the sleeve of his tunic, 
where he had polished the horn box previous to presenting it. 
A slight flush should overspread the cheek, a hesitating mo- 
desty depress the eye. There should be leanness in the articu- 
lation of the fingers, with prominence of the veins. The man 
must have lived—his story must have been true—he must have 
died; and Mr. Shandy ‘must have sat upon his grave, and 
— up the few weeds that “had no business to be there. 
e cannot resign such characters to the realms of fiction. 
The pictures are too long framed in our hearts for us to admit 
that they are not portraits. We hang them beside such ad 


ely, | mittedly genuine ones as that of the priest, who exclaimed over 


the grave of Burnet’s bishop—O sit anima mea cum Bedello! 
Nay, people may me. but we actually cherish a belief in the 
little child who told Wordsworth they were seven. c 

If it were not for certain physical and natural difficulties, 
suggested by the disenchanting influence of that grim instruc- 
tress called Education, we should repose faith to the present 
day in Blue Beard, Beauty and the Beast, Aladdin, Jack the 
Giant Queller, and Sindbad the Sailor, to say nothing of Gar- 


tua, Rodomonte, Sidrophel, Sangrado, Glumdalclitch, and 
Socee other characters which may bs called the Demigods— 


ven, | and Goddesses—of the Burlesque. It would give us pain, even 


as it is, to be obliged to declare in open Court that we were 
not believers in Robinson Crusoe; and we much doubt wheth- 
er even & cross exam instituted by Whiteside would 
elicit trom us the ion that we had no faith in the reali- 


ty of Dr. Primrose his interesting family. Scott’s heroes 
Se leneens rae ae i above—the 
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and withdrawn it under a pressure of oyster-shells, “Fetch 
up the circus pony.” The man stared at his master, as well 
he might. “Never mind about dressin 
in a quarter of an hour, saddled bridled, and let us 
know.” 

The interim was employed in finding a rider. As the Irish- 
man had protested in favour of the pony, it was agreed on all 
sides that he was the most eligible pilot. He was not bashful, 
and ily gave way to the solicitations of his friends. 
fore the arrival of mount he had backed himself for five- 
and-twenty pounds; and in another ten minutes, was in the 
saddle, prepared for his ride. 

The } mr would willingly have withdrawn, but Jack 
Halston was not a man to be off, when he contemplated win- 
wing. It was not by any means the first hundred he had won 
in a similar manner. The Irishman, however, was no sooner 
mounted, than a little delicacy nted itself, the ladies. 
What would the ladies say? “Lord love you, my dear fel- 
low, the ladies are getting uite used to it: they rather like it : 
that pony nearly | on the stairs.” Then, if that was the 
cage, it wasn’t worth while sacrificing five-and-twenty pounds 
to a sentiment, which would not be appreciated. 

Upstairs the fun was going fast and furious. Not the 
slightest idea existed of the treat that was in store for the en- 
raptured youth of either sex, who were breathing soft nothings 
into one another's ears, or squeezing about in a convenient 
crowd to the lascivious trombone and amorous clarionet, 
which bellowed forth “ The first-love” waltz. Every man to 

his taste. And whilst Mr. Wana png was making people 
happy with the el ices of social life, his coadjutor Mr. Mun- 
ster was es ory is divertisements below. 

In the midst of a most uproarious gallopade, in which many 
twinkling feet and tongues were giving effect to the music, an 
awful gong washeard. The folding-doors of the yo te 
suddenly opened, and on the stairs approaching the ball-room 
was seen a very edifying spectacle. The whole house was 
lighted of course with gas, and gave effect from its brilliancy 
to the group below. Uptwoor steps at a time struggled 
- fering ery ee load “4 the unsteady poe pe 

un ut on , but managing to pull him- 
self along, to the infinite delight oot the tipsy rider, and to the 
wonder and confusion of the dancers. The cornet of dragoons 
held on meee, two steps at atime; but, confined to a walk, 
and encumbered by his sword, which, according to agreement, 
was to dangle behind, was considerably outpaced by the circus 
pony. The Irishman shouted at the top of his voice—the 
sabre clattered behind—and the pony was about to enter the 
salon, to the delight of some, the wonder of all, and the incon- 
venience of a few, who had scarcely yet accustomed themselves 
to the fashionable eccentricities of the Pumpington gaieties, 
when without the slightest warning, the gas shot up in a brilliant 
jet, and then left the horseman, the dragoon, their eappaatinn, 
and the spectators in impenetrable darkness. Every light in 
that part of the establishment was simply gone, as effectually 
as if the whole scene had at once been plunged into the infer- 
nal regions, The Irishman yelled—the d n halted, and 
fe ser gays and = crew —— with a 

enthorpe, who was rus to seize the ai row 
the rider down-stairs head foremost, was arrested midway in 
his career—the women shrieked, and the pony, having sus- 
pended operations by so unexpected a termination, turned 
suddenly round and shot the unhappy Macgillycuddy, fortu- 
nately on the top of his head, straight into the ball-room. 
Now was the cornet’s time to grope his way to the chandelier, 
and return in the arms of victory; but the envious goddess, 
who holds the scales and presides over fair play. brought to 
bear upon the Cornet’s handsome nose the fist of an irate gen- 
tleman, who was exp’ his disgust in a somewhat vigor- 
ous manner, and spoilt his ty. Fearful of a second acci- 

the gallant dragoon turned tail, and disappeared. 

hen once more the gas came to life, the scene was curious 

to an uninterested observer. Young ladies—not exactly in 
hysterics—had taken refuge in curious places; emen had 
their arms full. In front of it all was our Hi ian friend, 
being led away a between a couple of —— made 
acquaintances, with two black eyes and his nose bleeding: he 
‘was also short of a front tooth. The piebald was walking to- 
wards the bedrooms, having picked up some scarves and a 

quantity of lace in the confusion, The more orderly of 

company returned to their partners; only six ladies fainted, 

and were brought to, by pressing attention to their wants ; 
only six more left the room; the small oyster-room got 
fuller than ever; bets were declared off; the cornet never 
showed again at Pumpington, and the Irishman was not heard 
of until three seasons afterwards, when he married Miss Bidd 
Racoon. pee sat a second supper were kept up wi 
much spirit till 5 A.M. in the morning; and every went 
home to get up with a headache or a heartache, and many 
with both. 

No further light was ever thrown upon the sudden darkness 
of the ball-room. ay except Mr. Munster heartily 
abused the Clerk of the Gas Works, * * * 





THE COLONIES. 
Concluded. 


But let us sup Canada independent. Her ory at 
this moment would be indeed melancholy. If she ined 
the United States, she would have to bear the in taxa- 
tion now growing on the Northern States. If she had been an 
ally of one or other of the belligerents, she must have run up 
& huge debt of her own. If she had been an independent neu- 
tral, she would have incurred the same danger from which we 
have just escaped of ha her neutrality questioned, her ves- 
sels and her frontiers threatened. 

But while Mr. Adderley was seriously d in the calm 
of the recess the duties or rights of colonies, the moment for 
decision was rapidly app ng. 

In the month of November we received intelligence of the 
Trent outrage, and within a month we had despatched in 
hired steamers of the first class as regards comfort and speed, 
twelve thousand men, of which two were battalions of Guards. 
bf quantities of a and a a ee ae 

supernum officers to assist in organizing the Cana- 
dian local forces. Orders were iven to the steamers to reach 
the Isle du Bic, if possible ; but 
closed, to make for Halifax, or St. John’s, New Brunswick. 
Out of all these vessels only one reached the St. Lawrence, 
and all the rest discharged their valuable cargoes at St. John’s 
or Halifax. We were shortly afterwards informed 
semi-official announcement in the Morning Post, that the whole 
oat Seren ee Stover tp a letter from the United States 
ng an insult offered to the flag of a private company 
in the persons of two men for whom as a we had every 
reason to feel dislike, will not exceed two millions. What the 


i. 


true cost has been can scarcely yet be ascertainable; but the 
tion was notthe voyage. On arriving 
army was still far from the seat of war. 


worst of the ex 
in New Brunswick 


him over. Be back | this 


If the Americans had been as anxious to go to war as they 
were to escape from their difficulty, we should have been in 
tion. Our army would have been either at Halifax, 
, Shediac, or Pictou. And if the Americans had 
diminished the — of the Potomac by one third, that third 
might have been before Montreal. We do not doubt that ten 
thousand British troops on the spot, aided by the Canadians, 
would have been amply sufficient to defend Montreal. But 
the ten thousand men would not have been there. They would 
have been on the bes Ae h the forests of the St. John’s 
valley or the pass of Metapedinc quite safe from the 

of war, and with the nty that before they could arrive the 
great question of the capability of the Canadians to defend 
themselves would have been practically solved and disposed 
of. As it is, the army has reached Quebec and Montreal ; and 
if any difficulty arise in Europe previous to the onering 
of the St. Lawrence, that portion of the army will be cut 
from the performance of that duty which is sure to be in store 
for them—namely, to defend the heart of the empire which in 
modern warfare, according to the House of Commons’ Report, 
has become a peculiar object of anxiety. 

It is far from our wish to throw blame either upon the Colo- 
nial Office or upon the provincial Governments on account of 
the non-completion of the communications between Canada 
and the seaboard. We believe all parties have been somewhat 
dilatory in attempting to ov ¢ obstacles which pre- 
vented them from carrying this necessary work to a conclu- 
sion; but it would be impossible to assign the fault to one set 
of men more than to another. 

In Lord Durham’s Report appears the following remarkable 





“T cannot point out more strikingly the evils of the present 
want of a general Government for these provinces, than by 
adverting to the difficulty which would practically occur under 
the pre and nt arrangements of both executive and 
legislative authorities in the ous provinces in attempting to 

such a plan into effect (i. ¢., a great road from Halifax to 
Quebec) for the various colonies have no more means of con- 
certing such common works with each other, than with the 
neigh States of the Union. They stand to one another 
in the position of foreign States, and foreign States without 
diplomatic relations. * * * * The colonies indeed have no 
common centre in which the arrangement could be made, ex- 
cept the Colonial Office at home, and the details of such a plan 
would have to be discussed just where the interests of all par- 
ties would have the least means of being fully and fairly repre- 
sented. * * * The completion of any satishictory communi. 
cations between Halifax and Quebec would in produce 
relations between these provinces that would render a general 
union absolutely necessary.” 
This sentence, like many others in Lord Durham’s Report, 
is replete with wisdom and foresight, and cannot be too often 
— both in the Colonial office and on the banks of the St. 

wrence. At this moment New Brunswick is as much un- 

connected with Canada, constitutionally and physically, as it 
was then. A customs union does not exist as yet, and al- 
though the three Governments cr ag we to form one, the 
Colonial Office permission can have reached them, 
while no can be said to have made in the com- 
pletion of the military line of railroad between them. 
In 1846, while Mr. Gladstone was Colonial Secretary, a sur- 
vey of the line was made. In 1851, Earl Grey made 
ped rang my & loan to the three provinces, for the purpose of 

g the line, on two conditions. First, that the whole 
line should be made. Second, that it should be sufficiently far 
from the frontier. In consequence of this second condition 
not being complied with, the matter fell to the ground. 

Since that time, on sev occasions the matter has been 

considered. The state of our finances, or the numerous 
changes in ministers, may have had some influence on the un- 
fortunate on here, but it has also been owing to 
the great difficulty in any colonists understand that 
this road is not entirely for the benefit of the mother country. 
We regret, also, to remark that although the union between 
the three provinces is as yet incomplete in most things, if 
an opportunity presents itself of getting a [weedy out of 
the great exchequer, “their unanimity is w ¥ They 
do not seem to see that though it isan economy for the Queen’s 
Government to send stores and troops cheaply, it would be a 
much greater economy not to send them at all, and that the 
— |. ao in which the matter is now very frequently 
viewed. 
To us it appears, that having spent two millions, as before 
described, it is scarcely the moment to haggle over a few hun- 
dred thousand pounds, more or less, to be spent upon a pro- 
ject of public and peaceful utility ; the ob being, not only 
to promote the union of the provinces, but also to inculcate 
views of material and moral independence, which, so far, these 
colonies are without. ° 

The present state of Canadian credit is very low. The trans- 
actions in the interior lines of communication ruined the pro- 

ee a ee ee ee ee 


conseq' 
worse than useless to expect the monied srorid to receive pro- 
positions to make the line with favour. It is the duty, " 
of the Government to step in; and, if possible, by taking pro- 
per precautions, and by inserting most stringent conditions in 
their t, to restore that credit, and act in behalf of the 
va be Bey world. But to do this. 


in a sort of} pro but the latter would much larger benefits from 
ees this 








We have not space to inquire whether the resources of the 
North American provinces might receive further relief by 
transactions and ya with the Home Government, 
The present state of the Indian credit and exchequer seems to 
suggest the possibility of loans being attainable at a better 
price than they have usually been taken on Canadian security. 
A great jqjnt exchequer of all the provinces, bound by cartel 
carefull wn conditions with the centre of the empire, with 
England in naval possession of the mouth of the water com- 
munication, and in mili possession of the mouth of the 
land communication, would offer a somewhat better security 
than the far away _— of Canada do now, peopled as 

rench, and 


they aso parte by ly by a bad mixture of men 
infected with Yankee vices and Frish animosities. 
However this may be, we repeat, and that most emphatical- 


ly, that the Colonial Office should take the initiative in all this, 
and that quickly. The days are coming on when parties may 
be in reshuffied, and when the calls for — economy 
are likely to be made by the whole Liberal party, led perhaps 
by the present Ch llor of the Exchequer, whose views on 
the subject are now but little concealed. Heavy and deserved 
blame will then be laid on those who are responsible for the 
alternative being only between fresh expenditure, or the 
entire cession of the distant portions of the Empire. 

When the danger arising from the Trent affair had subsided, 








the general policy of defending or keeping was at- 
tacked by an abler hand than Mr. Adderiey’s_ Mr. Goldwin 
Smith addressed a series of letters to the ily News, which 


gave rise to animated discussions in most of the papers. The 


conclusions at which Mr. Smith arrives, are, we believe, the’ 


only conclusions at which it is possible to arrive, if we once 
as far as Mr. Adderley and the late Mr. Godley. If our 
onial Office is unable to do anything beyond receiving de- 
a settling little disputes about precedence at Hong 
ong, or providing inferior adherents with small gov- 
ernorships, we feel induced to go quite as faras Mr. Smith 
when he says, “ England has promised to be the mother of 
free nations. Is it not high time that this promise should be 
fulfilled?’ Mr. Smith also discusses ably the military side of 
the question. 

However much the success of our diplomacy and winter ship- 
ping of troops into the snow may blind our eyes, the extent of 
the Canadian frontier is not yet diminished, nor has the debt of 
the United States increased in « greater proportion than the war- 
gen a on the inhabitants. We hear that a decisive ac- 
tion may take place ere long. If any peace were to be made 
between North and South during the year, the debt would not 
be larger than so wealthy a country could easily bear. The 
long-cherished objects of American diplomacy, the Monroe 
doctrine and Gulf anes, have been oe violated 
by European Governments during the civil war; reckless 
and ambitious statesmen might easily obtain popularity by di- 
recting the large forces now under arms against those who 
have taken a part in that violation. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith seems fully aware of the danger, and 
says, 

“There is but one way to make Canadas impregnable, and 
that is to fence her round with the majesty of an independent 
nation.” 

And again— 

“We are keeping the colonies in a perpetual state of in- 
fancy, and preventing the istle of their frames from 
matured and hard: into bones; and not only so—not only 
do we retard their political development, but we actually give 
it a wrong bias, and that in a direction which is not 
generally Suspected. We are making them extravagantly de- 


In i oa at this moment, we go further than 
Mr. Smith e believe that the spirit of independence, the 
political , and the rapidly-increasing intelligence, is 
there w: upon low money jobs and unworthy electioneer- 
et oes while we perform for them gratis the higher 
titical labours of war and diplomacy. Mr. Smith’s cure for 
this is giving up the colonies. He does not ex it to be 
done at once; for he 
will be given up under the present Premier, who, “ th 
youthful in bodily vigour, is old in ideas, and unconscious of 
the moral and material ch which have taken place 
in Europe since he entered public life.” This first letter pro- 
duced a violent attack in the 7imes, which had the natural 
etfect of making Mr. i i 
molish his arguments. The 7imes and Mr. Smith's 
failed to show how Canada could be defended by England with 
safety to herself. Mr. Smith and his ‘friends, however, fail to 
show how we are to set about the business of casting off the 


For our parts, we think we cannot do better than by imbu- 
ing them with independent feelings. Let us treat them li- 
berally, but frankly. If colonists boast of their leyalty, let us 
ask-them in what it consists. Waving of flags and a jollifica- 
tion is a good stimulant to loyalty, but it does not support an 
army ornavy. If they point (which they are in the habit of 
doing) to the 100th or Canadian Regiment, let us show them 
the real cost of raising that corps, and the small number of 
men in it who were Canadians. If they flourish statistics of 
we bee cae Se engliah ebode. the 
evy so large a proportion taxes on ish goods, 
profit to England of their trade is simply the same as that of 
any country for whose defence we do not pay. 

And if Mr. Haliburton attempts to plead for his own pro- 


‘4 vince in formé pauperis, let us remind him ot his own famous 


description of Nova Scotian indolence. Above all, let us 


meet 
make it distinctly understood that debts incurred with the as- 


sent of the Queen’s representative can never be repudiated un- 
der any circumstances whatever. 

These things being clearly understood, we see no reason 
why we should not exert ourselves to assist Canada; while if 
Canadians are in a temper unfit to examine facts and reason 
on them, we consider them unfit for Mr. Smith’s operation 
of being fenced round with the majesty of an independent 
nation. 


The digression upon the North American colonies has oc- 
cupied us long enough, and we must return to the more gene- 
ral question with which we started. We have already said 

omical grounds, we can see no exception that 
por pote Fm yp a ge ft 


admits that not an inch of the Empire: 
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maintenance of our tropical colonies and our settlements in Af- 


rica 18 


and anti-slavery policy. The opening of the trade with China, 
and the responsibilities which we have incurred in those re- 
gions, would prevent the possibility of our acting = 

or Hong Kong on grounds of mere economy. 
dertaken to perform a particular part in the world, and that 
part must be played out. Our advocacy of the views of these 
reformers is c 

ions as are really in the enjoyment of all the privile, 

of independent nations—-namely, our North American colonies, 
South Africa, and Australia. With 
would seem that the difficulties are not likely to be insur- 


mountable. 


ties, and only ask in return for the pe 
moral support and naval assistance, of the mother country. 
In Australia we find that a company of artillery were 
provided for by the nay 

colony thought themselves il 

, and that the men had brought out their fami- 
lies with the intention of settli 
America we hear of no such cordi 
trary, desertion is the great evil which our forces have to en- 
counter on the frontier of the States. We are aware that mi- 
litary or other cunningly devised schemes of settlements 
directed from home have usually failed; but this might be 
different if, instead oft he Home Government, the colonists them- 
selves had an interest in the moral and physical welfare of 
those defenders who, for their own purposes and at a vast ex- 
pense, they had invited to their own shores. But all these are 
subjects for arrangement and negotiation. We are convinced 
that the day is not far distant when they must be considered 
seriously by those who occupy the Colonial Office, if they are 
desirous of warding off the dangers of a forced separation on 
one side, or of a successful and extrav; 
our possessions on the other. We believe that a prudent Mi- 
nister, in —s with communities, however democratic, will 


removed 


find that the 
mother coun 


days of difficulty, and that such a course will be more palata- 
ble to the colon: its themselves than an alternation between un- 


limited 


geographical regions as India and China. In the latest tele- 
which come to hand I learn how my boy is getting on 
in the army, and turning to the naval intelligence the 
latest news concerning my boy in the navy. All the topics 
are sifted and expressed in short, pointed, and terse articles, 
and every morning before breakfast, like Ariel, 1 am enabled 
to put a girdle round the earth; and coming back to London 
Bricge, learn the latest movements of the Japanese ambassa- 
dors. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) <a t of the Japanese 
ambassadors, they of all things ought to be here to-night at a 
dinner of newsvendors, for there is nothing which could more 
excite their astonishment; for in Japan they forbid the circu- 
lation of news under pain of instant death, and cut the news- 
man in halves the moment he shows himself. (Laughter.) 
Now, my friends, this is the glance over the newsman’s 
shoulder from the whimsical point of view, which is the point 
I believe which most promotes digestion.” (Laughter.) 
iri 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
THE NEW KING HIRAM. 

The Social Science Association has reached a state and dig- 
nity not far short of parliamentary honours. It assembled on 
Thursday in the Jerusalem Chamber, and went forth thence 
to an intoned service and a special sermon in Westminster 
Abbey. Dr. Hook, the Dean of Chichester, was the preacher. 
He likened the English Church and the Association respec- 
tively to Solomon, builder of the temple, and Hiram, the King 
of Tyre, who supplied the timber, “ fine cedars and firs,” to the 
Jewish king. The Church, said the dean, was well aware that 
the Association were not as uniformly orthodox as might be 
wished,—not unfrequently, he implied, too like the men of 
Tyre and Sidon ; but still, apparently, the Church has need of 
them, and of their cedar, and of their fir, “ for there is not amon, 
us any that can skill to hew timber like unto the Sidonians. 
The very reverend preacher then touched on the many ways in 
which the skill and timber of “ the Sidonians” might help the 
Church. He made a manly onslaught on the sins of the up- 
per classes, as being quite as dangerous to the framework of 
the temple as those of the lower. The lower classes had 































y bound up with the whole of our free labour 


t Singapore 
e have un- 


ned to so much of them as relates to certain 


to the latter, it 
The inhabitants are ready to perform their du- 
tual alliance, the 
. That the company and 
-used when the company was 


there. In British North 
agreement. On the con- 


t struggle to maintain 


fullest and frankest assertion of the rights of the 


is quite compatible with offers of assistance in 





DICKENS ON THE DAILY NEWSPAPER. 


On Tuesday evening, the 20th ult., the twenty-third anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent In- 
stitution was celebrated by a banquet at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, London, over which Mr. Charles Dickens presided. 

Mr. Dickens, in the course of a — in which he proposed 
the toast of the evening, said :—* The i 
me following the newsman is that every day we are born, that 
every day we, or at least some of us, are married, and that 
every day we die. (Laughter.) Consequently, the first thing 
the newsvendor’s columns inform us of is that Atkins has been 
born, that Catkins has been married, and that Datkins is dead. 
(Great laughter.) But the most remarkable thing I immedi- 
ately discover in the next column is that Atkins’s infancy is 
very brief, for I find that he has become 17 years of age, and 
run away from home, for my +4 _ on the fact that‘ W. A.’ 
which means a so! ‘ 
ately return to hi nsolate ts, and eve will be 
errenged to hie entiafaction, am to the poe one aay 
body else. (‘Hear, hear, and laughter.) I am informed he 
will not return, for if he ever meant to come back he would 
not have ran away. (Laughter.) Immedi ey below I finda 
mysterious character in such a m ious di 
only to be expressed by several disjointed sentences and seve- 
ral figures and asterisks, and then I find the explanation that 
the waiter has given his property over to his uncle, and that 
the elephant is on the wing. (Loud laughter.) Still glanci 
over the shoulder of my industrious friends the sovenun, f 
find that there are 
the world, that they all have a little more stow 
all want a little more cargo, that they have all a few more 
berths to let, that they have the most spacious cabins and decks, 
that they are all built of teak and copper fastened, and all 
surgeons of ee fact that they are all A 1 at 


carry 
Lloyd’ 


may alwa 
if ever I 


have no more gray hair. (Laughter.) If I have = com- 
plaints and want brown cod liver oil or a Turkish bath I am 


told where 


per week I have only to send for it, enclosing half-a-crown’s 
worth of soe stamps. i 
over the shoulder of my friend the newsman, my eye lights 
upon the Imperial a and there I read oth 

ste 


reotyped passages, 
asked the right hon. the Secretary for the Home ent 
whether he had any intelligence to communicate wi 
to the last outrage, the last railway accident, or the last mine 
explosion; and then I always 
man, the Home Secretary, in reply, said he knew 
the occurrence beyond what he spapers. 
(Hear, hear, and be aon | Then I look into the police intel- 
ligence, and there I can 
that way to indulge, 1 may very cheaply bite off a human 
ing’s nose, but that if I presume to 
window the nose of a di 
ingly dear—{laughter)—and I also 
to 


betra: 
man upon 


the testimonials to my character, but that I 
as a most amiable young man, and, above all things, remark- 
able for the singular inoffensiveness of my character and dis- 
position. (Hear.) Still looking over the shoulder of my friend 
the newsman, my eye passes to the theatrical intelligence, and 
I read the news, which is really no news at all, that the true 
— of a picturesque artist has been displayed by Mr. Benja- 
ebster 


delicate piece of comedy has been achieved by my friend Mr. 
Alfred Wigan. (Cheers.) Then I turn to the fine arts, and | most valiant and powerful ally; that the wrong which we did 
under that head I find that J. O. has most triumphantly ex- | would, for the moment at least, have been attended with the 
posed a certain J. O. B.—{laughter)—which J. O. B. was re- 
markable for this ugly feature, that I was requested to deprive | years it has been 
myself of my best pictures for six months, that for that time | their domestic di 
they were to be hung on a wet wall, and that I was to be re- 
quited for my courtesy by having my pictures covered by | nity to avenge the past and to invest ourselves with ample se 


PR nk the results of the glance over my newsman’s | this country to perpetuate the division of America into two Con- 
SS at aes provide ourselves with a 


's, and everyw 

“Still glancing over the shoulder of my newsman, I find I 
am offered all kinds of houses, lodgings, clerks, servants, and 
situations which I can possibly or impossibly want. I learn 
to my intense gratification that I n 





































oe made much more et ope in resisting temptations to vice and 
or unnecessary delay. crime than the rich had made im withholding them. To this 
— + int he directed the attention of his allies in Tyre and Sidon. 


y had brought the Church with their reformatories and 
convict prisons much material of the coarser kind, would they 
also bring much of the finer? In short, the representative of 
the hierarchy demanded from Hiram the “ timber of cedar” as 
well as “ timber of fir ;” workers in cedar as well as workers in 
fir; not only Sir Walter Crofton, Mr. M. D. Hill, Miss Carpen- 
ter, and the other overseers, in hewing the wild fir-wood, but 
a band skilled to work in the finer cedar of the English aristo- 
cracy. We fear that he asked almost in vain. Perhaps Miss 
Rye and Miss Faithfull may work up a little of some interme- 
diate material ; but the Social Science sages boast no other art 
than the power to alter circumstances which may do much for 
a class brought up in neglect, little for those who have defied 
all the care of tender vigilance. 

In the evening the King Hiram of the Association, Lord 
Brougham, addressed his Sidonians at Exeter Hall ; his grand 
vizier, Mr. Hastings, first seriously explaining that in the com- 
ing levee at Westminster Hall, next Saturday evening, court 
dress would not be soguinet, though certainly it would not be 
prohibited. The noble Lord did not welcome the overtures 
of the spiritual power, but reviewed his position in an indepen- 
dent spirit. He rambled over all Europe and America, both 
in order of space and order of time, to get up proofs of the 
tyranny of democracy, which was rather a work of superero- 
gation in the President of the Social Science Association, and 
then briefly reviewed the principal operations of the Associa- 
tion during the past year. These inaugural addresses might, 
we think, with great advantage be omitted or recur at much 
longer intervals. It is to them chiefly, and not to the indus- 
trious detail of the sections, that the windy reputation of these 
Associations is due. Perhaps they may be useful as the trum- 
pet is useful which calls to parade, but scarcely in any other 
way. The inarti science of the inaugurals is 
scarcely a worthy overture to the articulate plans of legal, 
educational, and administrative reform which have been ma- 
tured at Birmingham, Liverpool, Glasgow, Bradford, and Dub- 
lin. It must be taken, we Suppose, rather as the tuning of the 
instruments than as the overture,—an inevitable annoyance to 
be endured, not the prelude to action.— London paper, June 7. 


cantata 
AMERICAN INJUSTICE TO ENGLAND. 


There is no denying the fact that this country is regarded at 
this moment, by many of the most prominent and respectable 
citizens of the North, with a bitterness and unanimity of hos- 
tility ‘to which our past history itself can afford no parallel. 
We are unconscious of having deserved this feeling, but its 
existence is not the less certain. 

We can understand and even make allowances for the rage 
and hatred of the South. If the military operations of the 
North have been based, as we have shown, on one misconcep- 
tion, the rebellion of the South has been as certainly based 
upon another. The South, it now appears, took up arms 
trusting more to cotton than to gunpowder. The South had 
induced itself to believe that, rather lose the raw material 
of its principal manufacture, there were no sacrifices of princi- 
— or of character which England was not ready to — 

he i i lieved it 


first thing that occurs to 


emnly abjured to immedi- 


culty that it is 


great fleets of ships bound to all parts of 
room, and 


ere else. (Laughter.) 


never grow old, that I 
preserve the juvenile bloom of complexion, that 
me ill it is entirely my own fault, that I may 


I can it, and that if I want an income of £7 


(Great laughter.) Glancing again 


, among other 
the hon. member for somewhere 


respect 


how the right hon. gentle- 


ng of 
had read in the new: 


iscover that if I have a propensity 


off from a butcher's 
ee Pas cost me exceed- 

that if I allowed myself 
into the folly of killing an inoffensive trades- 
own doorstep, that little incident will not affect 
shall be described 


honesty and magnanimity, patience and far ted wisdom, 
sufficient to forego the immediate and pressing interest of the 
moment. They have been deceived in their calculation, and 
it is not unreasonable that they should give way to anger 
against those who have unwillingly deceived them by a simple 
rmity to the path of duty. 

But of what has the North to complain? We have, to our 
venue, othe epi loss, to the impoverishment of uur re- 


i 


venue, to the crip; of our man hg interest, to the 
grievous want of an innocent and heroic popufa- 
tion, maintained between North and South a strict and hon- 
—(hear}—or that another most subtle and |ourable neutrality, Everybody knows that had we been dis- 
posed to interfere we should not have lacked the aid of the 


Everybody knows that for many 
ot the United States to compose 
ties by fastening a series of unprovoked 


im) y 
most perfect panity 


2 


curity for the future. It cannot be denied that it rested with 
me a comprehensive knowledge of what is/| federacies, and thus, in case of from the one, to 

—. peretal lyin the ober. Pecuni- 
ary interest, resentment for past inj and the desire for se- 


uarrels on England. The Civil War offered us an opportu- | 


curity against future b pny all summoned us to intervene, 
and the misconduct of an American officer, and the culpable 
approbation given to his acts by Congress and the Govern- 
ment, furnished us with a complete pretext, according to the 
morality of the law of nations as hitherto practised and under- 
stood. But England scorned to avail herself of any such pre- 
texts, and her moderation has enabled the North to gain those 
victories which have raised her people from despondency to 
the highest state of exultation. 

What is there in all this that should justify the imputation 
that England is meditating an intervention in America, and 
the bitter denunciation of a press which has uniformly ad- 
vocated this course of moderation, justice, and conciliation ? 
Had we pursued the course to which so many motives invited 
us, had we i to passion, to polic , or to the greed of 
gain, it would have been impossible for the North, including 
some of her leading citizens, to regard us with a more bitter 
and rancorous hostility. If we wanted a proof of the fairness 
of our conduct, it may well be found in the fact that the South 
are as indignant with us for doing nothing in their favour, as 
the North are for doing too much.—London paper, June 7. 


— 
DUST HOLE. 
RUBBISH SHOT HERE. 


* * The war in the United States has taught Napoleon the 
secret of his success, and has reduced to practice what was be- 
fore a theory. By means of his iron-clad vessels he can land 
at two opposite points in England—London on the east and 
Liverpool on the west. England is one plain—a country with- 
out any natural defences and easy to be overrun by cavalry. 
Heretofore its defence lay in its wooden walls, now useless 
hulks, antiquated by the progress of science. Its conquest by 
Napoleon would an easier task than the conquest of 
Mexico. 
His programme to attain the same end as his uncle is the 
reversal of the order. The first Napoleon began his conquests 
on the land, and was eminently successful. But British supe- 
riority at sea defeated him at last. The Napoleon of the pre- 
sent day has taken the precaution of first securing the supre- 
macy of France at sea. He holds in the hollow of his hand 
the controul of the Baltic and the Mediterranean, and that 
~~ him the mastery of Europe. He will n with Eng- 
and first. He will probably make the cause of war her per- 
fidy in the Mexican expedition. Spain will be too glad to be 
let alone instead of attempting to interfere. Even the fayour 
of being swallowed up last, like the privilege of Ulysses in the 
cave of Polyphemus, would purchase her inaction. By in- 
vading land with success all Europe would become sub- 
servient to Napoleon’s designs. 
By Napoleon's striking at the heart the British empire would 
fall to — The extremities would be paral ,and either 
set up for themselves or seek the protection of more powerful 
neighbours. In that event Can: the West Indies and the 
ter part of the British colonies would be absorbed by the 
ited Btates—a nation of the same race and speaking the 
same language. Thus would the empire of the young giant of 
the Western World be built up out of the effete Bri empire, 
whose day is gone by, because, like Tyre, Carthage, Venice 
and other great commercial Powers, its strength is artificial, 
and it must succumb to the force of circumstances which it 
cannot controul.—N. Y. Herald, June 15. 


Kuperial Parliament. 


NATIONAL 








House of Commons, June 3. 

Lord PaLMERston, having moved the adjournment of the 
House to Thursday, drew attention to the position in which 
the business of the House was placed in connection with the 
motion which stood for discussion that evening. His Lord- 
ship said that he regarded Mr. Walpole’s amen ton the 
— of the national expenditure as a party move, intended 
to decide the question, “ whether the gentlemen on the Minis- 
terial or those on the opposite side of the House were best 
entitled to the confidence of the comer That being the 
case, he appealed to Mr. Horsman, Lord Robert Montagu, and 
Mr. Darby Griffith, who had given notice of amendments, to 
waive their privi of precedence, and permit the House at 
once to proceed with Mr. Stansfeld’s resolution, his (Lord Pal- 
merston’s) amendment to that resolution, and Mr. Walpole’s 
amendment to his proposition. 

Lord R. Montacu expressed his regret that such an issue 
should be placed before the House, and asserted that, so far 
from a factious opposition to the Government having been de- 
cided upon at the meeting of the Conservatives on Monday, 
such a course was distinctly disclaimed, and no such 
ment as that of which Mr. Walpole had given notice was even 
mentioned.—Mr. Horsman disclaimed, on his own any 
spirit of hostility to the Government, and submitted Lord 

‘almerston placed the House in an unfair tion.—Mr. 
WALPOLE that, if his amendment “ had been intended 
as a vote of want of confidence in the Government, he should 
certainly not have been the man to move it.” He regarded it 
as favourable rather than as hostile to the Government, and 
he decline at that moment to “ undertake the responsibility 
of stating what course he should take in case the noble Lord's 
amendment was moved.” 

Mr. Bricut repudiated the party issue which had been in- 
troduced ; and submitted that it was the duty of the House to 
take that resolution which most clearly expressed their feel- 
ings upon the question of the national expenditure —The mem- 
bers to whom Palmerston addressed his appeal having 

to waive their right of precedence, 

Mr. STANSFELD moved :—“ That, in the opinion of this House, 
the national expenditure is capable of reduction without com- 

rol the safety, the independence, or the legitimate in- 
Bnence the country.” The hon. gentleman said he had no 
desire to embarrass the Government in the course he had 
taken. He expressed his approval of the foreign policy of the 
Government, and said “ it would be an evil day for the liber- 
ties of Europe if the destinies of ltaly were confided to the 
tender mercies of the leader of the Opposition.” At the same 
time, he believed it was possible to effect a very great reduc- 
tion in the expenditure and still maintain the efficiency of 
every branch of the service of the country.—Mr. Baxter se- 
~ ee ao shaman eate 
lit expenditure in a ngst others, 
coletion of the Auay Pai seb mena well ate diminution 
of the seamen employed in the Navy. 


Lord PaLmerston said it was le, and it was the 
expressed ion of the Hoese, that for the defence of the 
country its es our military establishments were 
not too He could but hope thet circumstances next 
year w of reduction of expenditure, and the amend- 


ment which he was about to move the Government 
to that duty, which he could assure the 











would be per- 
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formed always consistently with the defence of the country 
and the maintenance of its legitimate influence abroad. If it 
was the desire of the party opposite to test the opinion of the 
House as to their confidence in the Government, let it be done 
in the ordinary straightforward way. The noble Lord con- 
cluded by moving his amendment to the proposition of Mr. 
Stansfeld—*“ That this House, deeply impressed with the ne- 
cessity of economy in every department of the State, is at the 
same time mindful of its ns a to provide for the security 
of the country at home and the protection of its interests | 
abroad; and this House observes with satisfaction the de- | 
crease which has already been effected in the national expen- 


confusion, that a most wretched minority of 65 was counted 
against the Premier’s 367; and all the various amendments 
were withdrawn by their movers, save that of Lord Palmerston 
himself which was carried without a dissentient voice. The 
issue has probably secured the Whigs from threatening coali- 
tions, during the remainder of the Parliamentary session. 

The Queen and Court have returned from Balmoral to 
Windsor Castle ; but neither that change, nor the safe arrival 
of the Prince of Wales at Malta, on his way home from his de- 


diture, and trusts that such further diminution may be made | lightful tour in the Kast, demands anything beyond the men- 


therein as the future state of things may warrant.” 


tion. Thg¢ matters that have drawn the public eye, and been 


Mr. Disraei followed, and entered into details to show | extensively canvassed by the press, are the entanglement in 


that the country was in a state of perfect security. He vindi- 
cated his own conduct and the course which had been pur- 


sued by Mr. Walpole in placi 





t on the paper. 


Mexican affairs, the gathering of the Social Science Associa- 
tion, the views of the Defence Commission, the claim of 


his 
declaring that something must be done to satisfy the mind of| Canada on the Imperial resources, and—last, not least—the 


the country on the subject of our finances. 


Speeches were delivered by Mr. Horsman and Mr. Cobden ; 
the latter gentleman remarking that, unless the Gove~nment 


race for the Derby at Epsom. The last of these, showing 
once more how vain are foregone conclusions, is briefly de- 


now in office could apply themselves to the task of the de- scribed in another column. To Mexico we shall allude under 
crease of expenditure, he should counsel those who desired to | @ separate heading; as also to the long-fought battle between 
attain that end to give their support to Mr. Disraeli, if he | fortifications and ships——Lord Brougham’s inaugural Address 


would undertake the task.—On a division Mr. Stanfeld’s mo- 
tion was rejected by 367 to 65.—Lord Palmerston’s amend- 


tothe associated reformers of life and manners has attracted no 


ment passed without opposition—Mr. Walpole’s amendment slight attention ; but we cannot conscientiously confess ourselves 


was subsequently withdrawn. 





-— 


THE CONSERVATIVE BREAK-DOWN. 
Not preferring horses to politics we venture to rank Mr 


called upon to quote or discuss it. The modest gentlemen, who 
undertake gratuitously to supersede the Legislature, the Exe- 
cutive, the Clergy, the Magistracy, effect some practical good, 


.| we doubt not; but the venerable and eccentric philosopher 
Stansfeld’s motion on Tuesday as the event of the week. It 


was understood that Tories and ultras would alike take ad- 


who presides over them loses none of his accustomed dogmat- 


’ i d self-sufficiency, as he lays down the law concerning all 
vantage of Mr. Walpole’s an.endment, and that Lord Palmers- | 8™ ®0¢ 8" - . “ 

ton must give way. The Members for Bucks and Birming- | things. His declaration, that the civil war here is the natural 
ham were alike radiant with anticipated triumph, but they | growth of Democracy, is not only untrue and unsustained by 


1 miscalculated the tact of their foe. The Premier rose to 
make a request, and in ten minutes the mines so carefully laid | ,. eeapen 
were all blown into the air. He declared the vote one of con- | “me advocate of popular infallibility. 


fidence, asked all lesser men to withdraw their amendments. 


, 


historical parallel, it comes with exceeding ill-grace from a long- 
One may be we 
aware that the democratic institutions of this country have 


and hinted that defeat would involve a new Parliament, or| been productive of great political abuse, without falling 


the resignation of her Majesty's Ministry. Mr. Walpole 
turned pale, the lesser tribunes withdrew their amendments, 


into the vulgar error of attributing to them the deplorable 


and Lord Palmerston was left face to face with the motion of strife that exists—a strife, by the way, whose distinguishing 
the Member for Halifax. The result under those circumstan- | features Lurd Brougham has grossly libelled. Speaking only 
ces could not be delayed. Members, with the Derby in pros-| of that one party, whose language and deportment during the 


pect, were not going to hear the bores, and when the great 
Syed the House trooped after the Premier 


ns were disch 


last fifteen months has come under our personal observation, 


to the Government lobby. Mr. Stansfeld was defeated by | ¥° deem it but justice most flatly to contradict him. The 
$67 to 65, Mr. Walpole declined the responsibility of pressing | thirst for vengeance, and the savage hatred, which he attri- 
his amendment, Lord Palmerston was ‘stronger than ever— | butes to both sides, have no existence here at all, unless per- 


and the Pope probably felt on the followin 


justing the drop. It is the Papacy on which the blow falls 
even more than on Disraeli. 


No debate perhaps ever so deeply injured the wily member | all blood-thirstiness and implacabilit 
for Bucks, for it rendered the mutinous discontent im his camp a 7 


ay like a man) 
who, dreaming of a reprieve, is awakened by carpenters ad- 


chance among some few of the fanatical abolitionists, with 
whom the ex-Chancellor has many a time expressed his sympa- 
thy. Itisa fact,on the contrary, that the absence here at least of 
ts almost to a phe- 





. But Lord Brougham was once said to be remark- 
visible to the world. Mr. Walpole’s course was an overt de- ee tor ” 
fiance to his chief, and it was evident through the debate that | #ble for his “ vast and general misinformation ;” tottering to 


he would be followed by half the party. 


ey have long ac- | his grave, he yet carries this distinction with him, while he 


knowledged in private that Spartacus is not the leader for Ro- | has lost nothing either of his intellectual energy or his moral 


mans, and on this occasion he showed that they were prepared 


to dispense with his lead. The remainder still adhere to the | "ness. Of his “characteristic inaccuracy"—as a daily 
chief, whose plans lack nothing but principle and success, and| New York journalist has it—this-is but a specimen; 


rael 


the tc is for the moment hopelessly disorganized. Mr. Dis-| and true it is, as the same critic remarks, that “in spite of his 
will probably, with infinite pains, bind his faggots to- 
peed once more, only to find again that it is the withe which 


various powers, his erudition, and his vigour, he is apt to utter 


rotten. For the present he has ~~ do except to re- hasty opinions and incompetent judgment.” Wehave however 


mind the victor as he moves up the Via 
end, “ for thou too art mortal.”"—London Weekly, June 7. 





Dovsty Honovras_e Trisute.—Lord Stanhope’s “ Life 


ra to look to the | tO great respect for our profession, to agree, on another point, 


with the same writer. He opens his article on “ Lord Brougham 
on America’”—whence we have just quoted—with the asser- 


” i “Lord Brougham would have made an excellent 

of Pitt” has appeared in a French translation made under the =, that 8 

superintendence of M. Guizot, and preceded by a preface from | @ditor of one of the daily newspapers if he had been trained to 

his pen, Forty rg ae. he says, he should have discouraged | that line of life.” We should tremble to assert that there 
on 


such a publicat 


“Li 


rance ; but now times are changed, ld be ! 
and it is right that Frenchmen should learn to appreciate emcrtyeorinenb ce asiahrep aioe 


yy! one who was their untiring adversary. The study of the 
e 


Canada has suddenly been made the theme of much com- 


of Pitt” is also at the present moment one of the utmost | ment and discussion by our home press, and we ought perhaps 
value to France, in the opinion of M. Guizot ; because, under 
one form, or one name or another, France has always been, 


to devote an article to the subject. But the facts may be con- 


since 1789, and is still, seeking political liberty as the guaran. | 4°08¢d into a paragraph, and the long train of inferences that 
tee of all other rights and liberties, and nowhere is the course | may be drawn, and of reflections that may be suggested by 
of such a pursuit so well illustrated as in the history of Wil-| them, will come with better grace from those who have the 


liam Pitt and of England under his sway—“a ne meg 
oubting it- 


grappling with the spirit of revolution, but never 


deepest interest therein and better knowledge of the circum- 


self, combating, repressing, subduing anarchy with the arms | St#2ces. Briefly then, certain of our most influential public 
of liberty.” For, concludes M. Guizot, “in my opinion, Pitt | writers jumped to a conclusion scarcely warranted, so soon 


was the grea 


pest of Revolution, and made her greater while he left her free.” 


test minister who ever governed England; he|as they recived information that the Canadian Ministry 
maintained her in the path of order in the midst of the tem-|)44 been thrown out on the second reading of the Militia 


Bill. They argued, from this incident in party poli- 





* To Corresponpents.—S. R. P. The Essex Record has reached | tics, that the Colony had settled down into a dogged 


us containing Colonel Prince’s letter; but we must beg to be ex 

cused from publishing it. We have battles to fight with the Ame 
ress just now on so many ints, that we desire not to ex 

tend the list; neither do we think i 

dles. Where Colonel Prince was iled 


e 
fended himself. That is, or ought to be, sufficient. 





determination to do nothing in its own defence; that it 
-| had deliberately cast upon Great Britain the burden of pro- 


_ | age up —- tecting it from external foes. Hence a warning, spoken in 
vis J 


plain terms, that if the child will do nothing to support itself 





TENE ALBION, 


in time of danger, neither will the parent undertake the thank- 
less task. Furthermore—we allude of course to the Times 
leader of the 6th inst., generally reprinted here and certain to 
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be copied from one end of Canada to the other—the Canadians 








The Week in Europe. 


are notified that England would not oppose them by 
force, if they desire to break off their connection with 


By the arrival of the China, having sailed from Liverpool on| h¢t- They are told too that the chances of a rup- 
the 7th and Queenstown on the 8th inst., we have several | ure with these United States would be increased, rather than 
days’ later advices, and proceed to glance at the leading occur- | ‘iminished, by Colonial assumption of distinct nationality ; in 


rences that they report. 


other words, that Canada would be a more attractive or an 


We were not wrong in anticipating that no ministerial crisis | €®8ier prey to the cupidity of her neighbour if the imperial 
would follow the attempt which was to be made by Mr. Stans- | ®gi8 were withdrawn, because the Republican disposition does 
field, on the 8rd inst., to induce the House of Commons to | 20t aim so much tostrikea blow at the mother country through 
stultify itself. Lord Palmerston, as will be seen by extracts | the offspring, as to clasp the latter in the interested embrace 
elsewhere, was not content that the party hostile to his Admi-|f annexation. Without entering very far into this extremely 
nistration, and the party which in truth is alarmed at our vast | t¢licate topic, we unhesitatingly declare that the Times 
national expenditure, should combine their forces for his incun-|i2 this last assertion is just as wide of the truth, 
venience and overthrow, and for the especial benefit of the|}®8 my lord Brougham in his apparent belief that the 
Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli. And therefore, with | Civil war is carried on by legions of sanguinary fiends. 
equal boldness and adroitness, he took the bull by the horns,de-| Our impression is directly the reverse; and, were the 
nounced the motion as tantamount to one of want of confidence, | time come for moulding the British North American Pro- 
challenged his opponents to test their strength against his, and | Vinces into one independent State—not only would the change 
in short so thoroughly threw both Tories and Radicals into| be welcomed here—the neighbours would be likely to main- 











tain the most amicable relationship for an indefinite period of 
time. There is no such stimulant to explosive irritation 
against Great Britain, as the conviction, rightly or wrongly 
entertained, that in the event of hostilities a raid into Canada 
could be promptly and easily essayed. We thus summarily 
dispose of the Zimes’ prophecy that Canada would be in dan- 
ger of immediate absorption—the civil war being ended—if 
England were induced to shake her off, by her apathy on her 
own behalf. Neither are the reproaches showered upon the 
Provincial Parliament altogether deserved. Nay, they are an- 
swered in anticipation by the Times itself, which speaks of the 
“ heavy expense” and “ private loss and inconvenience” that 
must have ensued if the Bill of the late Ministry had been carried, 
and which tells how the Province is financially embarrassed, 
and how the Ministry was politically embarrassed also. The 
measures subsequently adopted for the increase and improve- 
ment of the Militia force show that indifference and a sense of 
false security have not paralysed the Canadian mind. In con- 
clusion, though we dissent from so large a portion of the Times’ 
remarks and arguments, we must say that the broad tone in 
which the whole subject is treated may commend itself to those 
whose duty it is to dilate upon it, with better sources of infor- 
mation and a more close concern in the issue. 


The Civil War. 

The fall of Richmond, the finding of Beauregard, and the 
coming of the tax-gatherer have been promised us for some 
weeks past; but as Rome wasn’t built in a day or Sebastopol 
taken, the agony is still protracted. The Confederate capital 
yet waves the flag of defiance ; not even a telegram nor an “own 
correspondent” has pretended to discover the whereabouts of 
the Southern soldier who evacuated Corinth ; while as for the 
locusts who are to eat out our poor substance presently, our 
public here has ceased to trouble itself about them. And in 
the meanwhile the week has been singularly quiescent in all 
respects. There has been some slight skirmishing along 
the lines in front of Richmond; but the only affair that 
merits notice is a dashing incursion made by a small 
force of the Southerners, yesterday week, in which they 
got to the rear of General McClellan’s right wing, de- 
stroyed a considerable quantity of stores, and burned a 
couple of schooners in the Pamunkey river. They lost some 
prisoners in the operation; but the occurrence shows how 
quickly an enemy discovers a weak point.—Evidence continues 
to mark the Confederate loss at the battle of Fair Oaks as ex- 
tremely heavy.—The National troops are said to have occu- 
pied Cumberland Gap, in Eastern Tennessee, not a position of 
much importance now, but one that may become so.—The 
C. 8. General Jackson is stated to have received reinforce- 
ments in the Shenanadoah Valley, so that the tale in that 
quarter is not completely told. 

The doings elsewhere and on the coast are either too unim- 
portant, or too obscurely detailed, to merit notice.—In civil 
affairs, more manifestation of Union feeling is rumoured at 
New Orleans, Memphis, and elsewhere; but the accounts must 
be received with caution. General Butler, in the first-named 
city, has vindicated the supremacy of his martial law, by hang- 
ing a man, after condemnation by military commission, for 
pulling down the U. 5. flag. 

The most significant newspaper article of the week, to our 
thinking, is one in the N. Y. Times of yesterday, which dwells 
upon the necessity of abandoning active military operations 
during the hot weather—under the supposition that Richmond 
be first captured—blockade by land and sea being substituted 
until the Autumn. 





The Defence Commission. 

The Artillerists and Engineers, military and naval, who have 
been called upon to determine as to the best means of pro- 
tecting our great naval dépot, now that Armstrong and Erics- 
son, Dahlgren and Coles, have unsettled all old-fashioned no- 
tions, have made their Report and it has been published. It 
recommends the completion of the Spithead forts, thereby show- 
ing that the flutter caused in the first instance by the engage- 
ment ofthe Merrimac and the Monitor did not long possess 
the intelligent and practical mind. Without underrating the 
value of the lesson taught in Hampton Roads, and fully appre- 
ciating the worth of floating-batteries and mail-clad steam- 
ers, the Commissioners bethink themselves and advise 
the Government of an all-important difference between ships 
andforts. In the former, there is a limit to the thickness of pro- 
tecting metal in which they may be sheathed, and in the 
weight and size of guns with which they may be armed; in 
the latter there is no such limit, there is none whatever. Cut 
down to a sentence, this is the gist of the Commissiuners’ ver- 
dict; and upon this, watching well what changes may be 
made in the never-fully revealed science of attack and defence, 
the huge works for defending Portsmouth will be continued. 
We could wish indeed that the national money and engineer- 
ing skill were to be expended in some fitter tribute to Chris- 
tianity and civilization ; still, the national existence may 
not be perilled, even if these last days be in some respects 
worse than the first. 

This opportunity may be a fit one for paying our respects to 
the Swedish Captain Ericsson, whose trumpets are sounded 
with as much zeal by the American press as though he were 
native born. Shrewdly titillated from time to time by a letter 
or an item from the builder of the Monitor, the press, we say, 
has for many weeks past been building up his fame as an in- 
ventor, and pounding away pari passu at Captain Cowper 
Coles of the British Navy, denouncing the latter as a fraudu. 
lent appropriater of other men’s ideas. One of the latest of 
the Ericsson heavy shots is an epistle addressed to the 
Philadelphia Press, in which is reiterated that gentleman’s ac- 
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count of his having presented to Louis Napoleon, in the Autumn 
of 1854, an elaborate drawing of such a vessel as the Moni- 
tor, the same in all essentials. Now the only inference 
suggested is that Capt. Coles borrowed the idea from the Em- 
peror of the French—which may be told to the Marines. It 
is not, indeed, a matter of much importance whether a Swede 
or an Englishman invented this or that portion, or the whole ; 
and we should be very happy to resign all pretensions on be- 
half of our countryman, if Captain Ericsson would once for all 
declare plainly that he was not himself a borrower in 1854, or 
at any other time. He throws pebbles at Captain Coles very 
adroitly ; but, so far as we are aware—for we don’t value a 
button all the vociferations made on his behalf by toadies 
individual or national—he has never put forward in his own 
name a distinct claim to originality. An ounce of declaration 
from such a man as Captain Ericsson, would be worth more 
than a pound of puffing from any journal in the land. 


France in Mexico; Mexico in France. 

Accounts from Vera Cruz are of no later date than the 2nd 
inst., but the Courrier des Etats Unis puts forward from them 
a more favourable view of the position of General Lorencez at 
Orizaba, and of the French position generally in Mexico, than 
is deduced by American commentators. It represents Mar- 
quez as having joined him with several thousand soldiers, 
and as having been aided by one ‘French regiment in defeat- 
ing the troops of Juarez with heavy loss, in the neighbour- 
hood of that city, since the retreat thither, of which we 
wot. It tells us also how other thousands of Mexicans, 
under other revolutionary chieftains, have joined the French 
camps, swelled also by an arrival of reinforcements from Vera 
Cruz.—The precise correctness of these reports, including the 
one which diminishes greatly the French loss before Puebla, 
we do not care to sift. General Prim has our first attention ; 
then, the Emperor of the French. 

The late Chief of the Spanish expedition sailed hence for 
Europe on Saturday last, having on the previous evening 
attended a sumptuous entertainment given in his honour by 
his countrymen here resident.. Speeches and sentiments were 
uttered as usual; but all the flattering things then said fade 
into insignificance, before the assaults on General Prim made 
in Paris and reproduced here. To tell the story in few words, 
it seems that, simultaneously with the news of the withdrawal 
of the British and Spanish contingents from the tri-partite 
expedition, it was made apparent in French journals that Gen. 
Prim’s hasty action at the outset, in advance of any joint move- 
ment was induced by personal ambition, and that his abandon- 
ment of the cause was also caused by personal disappoint- 
ment. Proofs of this charge are traced mainly to Gene- 
ral Prim’s close relationship by marriage to General Do- 
blado and other Mexicans of the Juarez party, and to sundry 
articles in a newspaper actually wrilten and published in the 
Spanish camp uncer the General's own eye, which pointed to 
him as a demi-god come to the rescue, a new Cortez, the pos- 
sible founder of a race of Kings in Mexico, and other such 
high-flown titles. On the justice of the charge we are not 
prepared to pass judgment. There is at least plausibility in it, 
which is not affected by the General’s long letter to Louis Na- 
poleon, written from Orizaba on the 17th of March, in which 
he deprecates firmly but flatteringly the idea of forcing an 
Austrian or any foreign Monarch npon the throne of Mexico. 
Viewed in the light above-named, this may be thought an adroit 
effort to make the coast clear for himself, especially as he had, 
in his illustrious correspondent, an example of the happiness 
with which men may make use of Republican institutions as 
stepping stones to supreme power. It is but right to add that 
the personal character of General Prim militates against any 
such suspicions. 





The main question now is—what will the Emperor of the 
French do? If you believe that ingenious sheet, the V. Y. Her- 
ald, his Majesty will seize the opportunity of new anti-Eng- 
lish bitterness begotten of his Imperial troops being left in the 
lurch, to declare war against Great Britain, jump across the 
Channel to London and Liverpool, sack them, bag the spoil, 
incontinently reduce these two cities to the condition of Tyre 
and Sidon, and make a French Department of the United 
Kingdom. Other no less ingenious, but not equally Hiberni- 
an authorities make the grand discovery that the French de- 
feat before Puebla was artfully schemed by the Emperor, just 





to give a dash of popularity to the whole enterprise, in |’ 


which it has been decidedly wanting. Harper's Weekly, 
in the van of Civilization as usual, blows away with 
an indignant breath all the cock-and-bull stories about 
the Austrian Archduke, French occupation of Mexico, 
French colonising in Sonora, and so forth. These are all 
fictions. It is “utterly absurd and preposterous” to suppose 
the Emperor capable of such mistakes. No, no, continues this 
organ, the French enterprise is “a most sensible and worthy 
undertaking.” Mr. Lincoln knows all about it; the American 
people approve it; and in a few weeks, when they shall have 
settled their little affairs at home, they will help the excellent 
Emperor to carry out his excellent schemes!! Well may it be 
said that the world is wide, since there is such curious contra- 
riety of opinions. They are so various, and some so amusing, 
that we shall not venture to add ourown. Only, we don't 
expect to hear of the sack of London and Liverpool by the 
next mail; nor do we think that the head of a great military 
nation will leave a stain on its escutcheon long unavenged, 
when the news from Pu ebla reaches him. 
- —_>—_—__ 
, Music. 

The brief season of mingh :d Opera, Piano playing, and prestidi- 

Gitation closed on Wednesds ty evening last, with the parting plau- 


























dits of a numerous public gathered together in behalf of Mr. Ul- 
mann, who was so kind as to remember his own interests on the 
occasion, and to take unto himself a Benefit. Two new prime 
donne, Mesdames Borchard and Hermann, and anew Baritone have 
been introduced to us during the week by that enterprising Mana- 
ger. The latter is Sig. Amodio, brother of the late rotund and po" 
pular singer, whose soul recently glided from the Tropics and from 
distracted earth, to find repose, I trust, ina more congenial sphere. 
Mme. Borchard made her début in Lucrezia Borgia with mo- 
derate success, our ineffaceable souvenirs of that great réle inclin- 
ing us to the most exacting criticism. Her Leonora in the “ Tro- 
vatore” was on the whole a better performance, save in the 
“Miserere,” which, generally considered the piece de resistance of 
the opera, proved in this instance too difficult to overcome, and 
was given by Mme. Borchard in the most slovenly manner, and 
discordantly by the chorus without. The aria immediately pre- 
ceding this scene was better, Mme. Borchard’s naturally sympa- 
thetic, though used voice, and artistic qualifications, appearing 
to greater advantage. The cavatinas of the first act, 
requiring less sustained power and freshness of voice, were 
likewise better adapted to the singer’s capacity, and were sa- 
tisfactorily given.—The wand of the great Magician has not appa. 
rently endowed Made. Hermann with any wondrous spell of enchant- 
ment. She seems to be a comfortable little body, who might have 
stepped out of a Teniers picture, to sing “Salut 4 la France!’ 
with a certain d-plomd and dash but at times with great inaccuracy 
of tone, and who impersonated the village coquette of the “ Elixir 
d@’Amor,” in a manner so pleasing to the audi on Wednesd 


- 
evening, as to ensure a repetition of the comic duo with Dulca- 
mara. . 








The new baritone Amodio, whose vocal dimensions, as com- 
pared with his departed brother's, correspond exactly to his di. 
minished corporeal proportions, has appeared in the dreary role ot 
Linda’ s father, and in the more inspiring character of the Count in the 
“Trovatore.” His voice is agreeable and sympathetic in tone, but 
not powerful; and he sang “Il balen”’ with taste and discrimina. 
tion, even while unfortunately contending against our recollec- 
tions of the other Amodio in this, his most popular réle. 

Miss Kellogg, in the “ Linda di Chamonix” renewed her decided 
success as the heroine. The finale of the second act, “‘ No, non é 
ver,” was given with greater dramatic power than we have seen 
her hitherto display, and the marked improvement in the strength 
and management of her voice, as well as in her acting, gives great 
promise for the future. 

Brignoli, the wear and tear of whose emotional nature must 
occasionally subject him to infinite prostration, we should imagine, 
declined to appear at the Matinée of Saturday, alleged indisposi- 
tion being the cause of his absence, and was replaced by Signor 
Sbriglia, who again on Monday evening vicariously assumed the 
woes of the Trovator’s harassed existence. The star of Brignoli 
however was once more in the ascendant on Tuesday evening, 
shining with more than usual effulgence, perhaps from its tempo- 
rary eclipse. ‘‘La mia letizia,” from “ Lombardi,’ was intro- 
ducéd by the favoured tenor in the second act of “ Linda,” and 
sung by him—decked for the occasion in resplendent uniform—with 
his usual purity of intonation and faultless taste. 

Madame d’ Angri deserves especial mention for her admirable 
delineation of every réle committed to her hands. For the last 
two evenings, she was evidently struggling against severe hoarse- 
ness, but, with that drawback even, was always capable of acquit- 
ting herself in the most satisfactory manner. 

Mr. Gottschalk’s genius is not of a nature to suffer from contact, 
and is ever capable of asserting itself triumphantly, however tri- 
vial may be its surroundings, however inveterate personal prejudice. 
But we must confess that the Academy'of Music was not construc- 
ted with reference to the piano, or the glory of pianists, and that 
necromancy is not a fitting pendant to high art. With these 
powerful obstacles to contend against, due homage must be ren- 
dered to the talent that possesses the key to popular enthusiasm, 
and at the same time can kindle the fastidious natures of the most 
esthetical Dilettanti. 

The saddest of life’s sad experiences is the loss of cherished illu- 
sions ; and it was afflicting to discover, that what we had fancied 
a magic ring, capable of encircling the brows of the prince of 
magicians, and thereby transporting him, like the cap of Fortu- 
natus, to the realms that he longs for—to discover that this 
pleasing instrument of] tion is undoubtedly of brass,and made 
perhaps in a foundry, with acommon-place opening in it, through 
which other rings can be inserted. This is but to pay the penalty 
invariably attached to the acquisition of knowledge. 

Whatever discrepancies and violations of the proper order of 
things have been noticeable in this late enterprise of Mr. Ulmann, 
we must do him the justice to hope that it has been to him as 











prolific of p lary t,as of entertainment to the public. 
LINDA. 
Drama. 
Langh at all th x 
Great and small 
Sick or well, on sea or shore. 


Such was the advice, tendered in early life, of that “ brilliant 
but erratic” bard—as the biographers call him—Lord Byron. 
Doubtless it involves a wise principle for the regulation of human 
conduct. Some of us act on it even yet—especially in themes 
dramatic—and no wonder. It is the easiest of expedients. 

Do you enquire what there is to laugh at? Not great things 
certainly, but plenty of little ones. 

There are the amiable and talented Florences, cutting all sorts 
of capers on the stage of Wallack’s. There is the i 


lastic 


@ grim functionary in uniform, we stand within the Palace of 
Music. 

The hall is large, brilliantly lighted, and filled with people. 
Through the arches on its easterly side we see a spacious garden, 
an illuminated mosque, and, far beyond, a clean and goodly am- 
phitheatre. Col d lights and labelled Nubians glance among the 
trees. A tiny fountain casts up silver jets. Manly forms, strug- 
gling with the odorous cigar, are seen to vanish in wandering 
mazes. Lovely lips absorb the many-hued ice-cream. The air is 
delicious with low laughter. We are inspired with a sudden in- 
terest in horticultural observations. 

Softly, though! The voice of Mad ces that 
“we met by chance, the usual way.’’ It isa melodious voice, and 
the announcement though familiar, is, forthe sake of old times, 
agreeable. Nubian, avaunt! We listen, and remember Charles 
Lamb’s poor relation, whom the guests thought that they had 
seen before. But the voice is soon hushed, the applause sub- 
sides, and the graceful figure of Mr. Baker passes along the stage and 
disappears at the wing. We refer to the programme, and ascertain 
that the musical entertainments are conducted by Mr. Baker. 

Now Nubian, the ice-cream. Stop again! That thin gentleman 
who passes across the scene, wearing a rose in his button-hole, is 
Mr. Baker—and Carlotta Patti is going to sing. 

Soft, clear, tender, the rich tones tremble along the perfumed 
air, thrilling our senses with “ divine, enchanting ravishment,” 
and making life one sweet dream of happiness. Mr. Baker con- 
ducts. 

Nothing cold, thank you, after that. Let us escape inte the gar- 
den, and take a cigar. She will sing again, presently. Meanwhile 
Madame Strakosch is “Comin thro’ the Rye,” and Signor 
Ardavani preparing for a lark, and Signor Sbriglia reposing om his 
laurels. The rose of Mr. Baker will have a busy time of it, flitting 
to and fro beyond those footlights. Yes: she will sing again, and 
we shall again be entranced. Sit here, and dream. 

We must return, however, in time for the ballet. No seat, of 
course ; for this, like the Feast of Roses, should be “ free and 
wandering.” Beside, all the seats are taken. But the Senorita 
Cubas is going to dance, and we must peep over the heads of the 
multitude, and so get a glimpse of that miracle of nationality and 
symmetry. It isa Spanish dance, embodying all the poetry and 
passion of tropical climes. How spirited! how beautiful ! 

Her whole bright figure raised in air 

As if her soul spread its wi 

And poised her one wild instant there. 
Around her, lovely forms, grouped in pose, or wildering in airy 
motion, bend as do wild flowers on their graceful stems. 

But bright things fade soonest. The fairies flit away. The 
music ceases. We are once more conscious of the passing Baker. 
Throned in his gallery, the inexorable Nixon rings the signal bell. 
To the Garden, once more! 

What is it that gleams yonder in the mosque—there among the 
musicians, beneath that radiant cluster of globes? It is the rose 
of Mr. Baker—“ the rose that all are praising.” As I said, Mr. 
Baker is the conductor of musical entertainments here, and he is 
now about to conduct one of them. We retire to a contiguous 
bower, and listen serenely. The music of Mr. Baker is fervid with 
patriotic emotion. Nubian, that ice-cream will be acceptable at 
this juncture. 

Another step, comrade, and it is over. We enter the circus, al- 
ready crowded with eager spectators, and from which, for some 
time past, has proceeded a tumultuous sound as of the thumping 
of many canes against the floor, and the clapping of many hands 
against each other. Mr. Baker, Chef d’Orchestre, has heard this 
tumult, and is inspirited. He considers it in the light of applause 
for the mosque, and he plies his wand with yet greater vigour. 
The national airs of this Republic fly before him. Then there is 
a sudden scattering of Nubian. A real cannon belches its thun- 
der, and the concert is ended. 

Within the great tent we shall look in vain for the rose of the 
melodious Baker. [t has faded off, and droops now in seclusion. 
But there is music, and jugglery, and there are feats equestrian, 
and feats of leg andarm. Now, however, it grows late, and we are 
mindful of home and the evening beer. The gay lights are left be- 
hind. The silent streets receive us. The delicate fragrance of the 
honeysuckle lingers sweetly with us as we pass, but not more 
sweetly than our memory of an evening at the Cremone Gardens: 

Do you find nothing here to laugh at, comrade? Well: we will 
sometime visit the Florences, at Wallack’s, and, maybe, have better 
luck. We cannot now see Mr. Byron’s Burlesque of “The Lady 
of Lyons,” for that has been withdrawn. It is not very clever, 
though, except in intention; so we lose nothing. But we shall 
see a pair of very jolly people, in some very jolly plays, and one of 
us, at any rate, will have a hearty laugh—namely 
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Facts and Faucies. 

Forty years will be completed to-morrow since the first 
number of the Albion was issued. ——-Viscount Monck isto 
pay his first visit to Montreal on the 1st of next month, when 

will be publicly entertained by the citizens ———-Consul- 
General Cra and his family have gone to , 





a long 

from Q Cape Race in 5 day it hour. 
passage jueenstown to 8 

Prince Louis of 

Hesse is announced will be 

at Osborne. 





the 1st of July. The ceremony 

Punch illustrates the unpardon 
able mistake of an “ignorant flunkey.” He says to a 
man about to leave his carte de visite at the door: “ Re 





Maggie Mitchell, shattering art, and sensibility, and everything 
else, at Laura Keene’s. There is the Wizard of the North, still 
Prosperously compelling his ‘‘ Tempest,” at the Winter Garden. 
There is the fun of Auber’s “Syren,” at Niblo’s, and the silver 
voice of Caroline Richings. Do you ask for more? There are the 
manifold and various delights of Mr. Nixon’s Cremorne Gardens. 
Let us go thither in company. 

It is evening, and pretty warm. Like the rest of the world, 
we have been doing nothing all day, and are weary. , 
creation seems indispensable. Arm in arm, therefore, we 


pass slowly westward, along Fourteenth Street, scenting the 
fragrant honeysuckles that flourish thereabout, and watching 
the lofty clouds precious with the last gold and purple of departed 
day. In no long time, sweet sounds and countless coloured lights 
announce the Cremorne Gardens. Another moment, and passing 


tle- 

ly, we 

don’t want nothink o’ the kind in your way, Young Man 4 
The Germanic Confederation is possessed by the rage 

for armaments. It is about to spend three millions of dollars 
in forts on the North and Baltic Seas, and a still sum on 
iron-plated -boats. Mr. Tilley from New Bruns- 
wick, and dae from Nova Scotia, have been lately in 
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wife of the celebrated traveller, accompanies her husband in 
his present explorations to discover the sources of the Nile. 
They were last heard from at Khartoum, and were hoping, as 
they professed, to meet the expedition of Capt. Speke, who is 
advancing from Zanzibar on the south-east coast, with the 
same object. The devastating Hessian Fly has made 
his appearance in the wheat fields of the West, and is doing 
reat damage. —Mr. Daniel Van Winkle, of New Mar- 
ay Ohio, is reported to be the oldest mail-carrier in this na- 
tion, having carried it during 54 years, from 1807 to 1861. 
The chateau and park of Louveciennes, one of the finest pro- 
perties in the neighbourhood of Paris, formerly the residence 
of the celebrated Madame du Barry, and latterly of Mile. De- 
lorme, of the Theatre des Variétes, has been purchased, for 
500,000fr. by M. Leopold Werner, a German banker. 
“ How different you soldiers are from us,” said Arabella to a 
captain. “ With us a conquest only begins, with you it ends 
the oo British schooner, 24 days out 
from New Orleans, where efforts had vainly been made to 
a cargo of cotton, arrived at Havana, on the 26th of May. 
The vote of the Nassau Estates against the Wiesbaden 
gambling-tables has been followed by a similar resolution in 
the Baden Landtag, abo! the rouge-et-noir of their famous 
spa. The present contract with the French # r does 
not, however, expire before the 1st of January, 1870. So there 
is time for a many people to be ruined yet————— 
The subject of the Restoration of the Chapter House of West- 
minster Abbey will shortly be brought under the attention of 
the Home Government. it is estimated the restoration would 
The Duke of Devonshire has lowered 
estates 20 per cent. A bronze 

















cost £20,000. 
the rents on his Irish 


statue of Freedom, after a model by Crawford, has been cast 
at Washington. It is nineteen feet in height, and weighs 
nearly 16; 





unds. It is intended for the dome of the ca- 
Fast England derived $28,000,000 revenue, 
and France $37,000,000 from tobacco. Without it the Pope 
would be bankrupt ina month. We also see it stated that 
buzzards will not upon the dead bodies of soldiers, or 
others, who have ly used it———_———A prize of twenty 
thousand francs has been offered at Paris, for the best 
essay on the “ Regeneration of bone.” Seekers of me- 
mentos have ed off, piece by piece, an entire church at Shi- 
Joh, near Pittsburg Landing, the scene of the late bloody bat- 
tle. Apsley House, the residence of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, is now on exhibition to the British public ————— 
The public debt of India which, in case India was lost to Bri- 
tain, would be assumed by the Home Government, is £109,- 
200,000 sterling. This is about the present debt of the United 











The Arabian horses sent by Abd-el-Kader to 
the Em Napoleon have arrived in Paris; they are three 
in number, and belong to the purest race of the Yemen breed. 
One of them is said to count 20 generations exempt from any 








foreign mixture. The Emp of China having lately 
washed himself, thereby created great consternation among 
his subjects, which was only relieved by the statement that he 
did it as an act of humiliation and personal mortification 





fore the Chinese deity, with the of averting the political 
cauudiee of the nation Wagner is said to 
have finished a new comic o' “ Hans Sachs.” The subject 


ans Sachs, a poet and boo er, 
who, in the 16th century, lived at Nuremberg, and who in our 
time has been commemorated by the poet Longfellow. 
Celibacy is said to be increasing in France—————3,541 Mor- 
mons emigrated from different European ports, bound to Utah, 
e 9th of April and the 20th of May last—————A 
spnsem Cob ban sppenres of; the Conteal Ussk. The 
President of the United States, by proclamation, offers nearly 
four million and a half acres of land in Oregon, for public sale, 
in October. The first white man who ever carried an 
umbrella was Mr. Jonas Hanaway, who died in London, in 
Gaeette is to ww who first 

In Franklin county, Ken , there is a 

es of blue grass, some of the stalks of which measure 
sixty-three inches in length. Miss Stebbins, now at 
Rome, has completed a statue of Horace Mann. It will be 
cast in bronze, at Munich, and then sent to Boston. 
The U.S. Government has contracted for five thousand tons of 
pig lead, to be turned into rifle bullets. It will, says an ex- 
change, make one hundred and fifty million balls. 
The first book printed in America was the “Bay 
Psalm Book.” The Royal Yacht Club, of Halifax, 
N. 8., nee entertained at a dinner Mr. James Lamont 
owner 0! 


























the Ginevra, and author of that graphic book, 
with the Sea Horses.” An eastern paper 
ouggeate that the surrender of Norfolk was the most sheepish 
of the war. Mayor Lamb surrendered to General Wool, 
and the commander of the ram Merrimac blew her up in sheer 
despai The bequest, mentioned last week, of a sum 
of money to be used Ped gaa ww the sacred wri of 
Joanna Southcote,” has been annulled by the Master of the 
Rolls, not on the ground that the writings are profane, but 
as bei ven out of land, and thus in violation of the Sta- 
tute of Mortmain. A compound of whale-oil soap and 
water is said to be effectual for the destruction of the cater- 
ee. and all insects that despoil trees. Some such application 
much needed in the upper part of this city-————— 
The Builder states that woven hose, superior to anything in 
use, has been manufactured in ow = for ta ay wy re- 
engines, ships’ purposes, or an "s purposes w water 
to convey. AC nan is to beerected in Dublin, 
at a cost of £50,000. It is to contain a large concert-hall, also 
galleries of art and industry, &«._—————The entire 
way of the new Westminster was thrown open to 
public on Saturday morning, May 24th, at a quarter past four, 
the exact hour of the oe ro ne was .. aS 
guns, Sorengennieg w e number ears a- 
esty’s reign. he Superintendent of ‘he Fire i 
of London, has addressed a letter to the Chief i of the 
Fire De ent of Boston, Mass., requesting advice as to the 
tion of his department, and other matters connected 
therewith. Doubtless a satisfactory answer has been returned. 
How much pleasanter is this interchange of courtesies 
benefits, than the idle or it wrang) 
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Band” has commenced, in London. The band a ed two 
hours, on a Sunday, in the t's Park, to about 50, 

ers !!————The picture of “ Christ 

of the Doctors,” has been 








be-| short time wit 


bor- | remarkable talent of the author has been acknow 


rection of Maj-Gen. Wool, U. 8. 
stantine has been appointed Viceroy of Poland. 





—_——_>—— 


ers at Nanking. I passed 
with several of ae Kings, and 


150 miles along the 


unless we take it in hand, I can’t imagine.” 





Obituary. 


served nst the Caffres. 
the East Indies throughout the whole of the campai 


column of the Indus. 


officer, a scion of the Caters of Uffin; 


the Army as eut. in the Ro 


and the siege of T: 


and Aide-de-Camp to Gen. the late Earl of Fife. 
in the cam 
and the 

the army of occupation. 


He subsequentl 
the Mediterranean, 


served in and the Mauritius. 


became a 
London on the 29th ult., aged 71. 
Henry Tuomas Buckie.—The mail 
news of the unex 
well-known histo 
torical writers have gained 

tation as that obtained by Buckle by his “ ony 
tion,” the first volume of which appeared 
— > 1861. 
tion in Euro; 
still more, his 
lization, have met with more opposition than 


sides. 
don, and was born November 24, 1822. He received a 


father died, in 1840, and left him a |: 


commercial and devoted himself to literary 


the Influence of Women,” both of which appeared in 
the Royal Institution, in 1858. 
East for the 
nounced his arrival at Alexandria, where he was the 
the American Consul.—J. FY. 

was a first-rate chess-player. 
this country. 


He 


coroner for the western division of Middlesex, died at 


litan borough of Finsbury. 


Malta, W. G. McKni .» Pa 
Ardwick, Manche the Bor Dr. 


years ago he published in Blackwood's 


author of “ Ten Thousand a 


died on 
his usual round of dut 
of the pupils.—Gene' 
patriots of whom Spain could boast, died at 
ult., aged 82.—At the C of Good Hope, 
his ence, Glenville, Bittern, Hants, 

Gen. Sutherland, C.B., Colonel of the 98d (Sutherland Hig! 

—At Dunraven Castle, Vice-Admi 
of Cottrell, Glam 


in the est 





by se 


hire.—In London, Major 





Appointments. 
Galton, RE., to be Assistan 


The bader P, 


will not be filled-up.—Mr. 





vacant by the 
Robertson, ( 


men, is to be established near Annapolis, Ind., under the di- 
J The Grand Duke Oon- 


SrrRaNGE State or Arrarrs wy Cara.—aA private letter 
from China gives a curious view of the state of things in the 
empire. The writer says: “I am situated in one of the central 
provinces on the Great River. The pheasant shooting :s mag- 
nificent, but the people are very turbulent. We live in a per- 
petual state of warfare, have our houses broken into periodi- 
cally, and have been compelled to clear the Concession more 
than once at the point of the boyonet. As we muster only 
twelve, and have but seldom a ship of war here, this is rather 
anxious work. I lived for seven months among the murder- 

several very pleasant days 
shall certainly never again see 
such a wonderful state of society. They have no punishment 
but death, and they decapitate without any trial. I have seen 
them drag out a girl and cut her head off for witchcraft, and 
then whitewash her face and stick it on a pole. I journeyed 
d canal, through some of what were 
the wealthiest cities in China, and found no human souls but 
the few Taiping soldiers What is to become of the Empire, 


GeneERAL Sm T. Wriusnrre.—General Sir T. Willshire, 
Bart., G.C.B., Colonel of the 51st Regt., died on the 31st ult. at 
Hill House, Windsor Forest. He entered the army in 1795, 
and served in the West Indies for three years, the campaign of 
1808-9, including the battles of Roleia and Vimiera, the re- 
treat and battle of Corunna, and the expedition to Walcheren. 
From 1812 to 1814 he served in the Peninsula, where he was 
twice wounded. In 1819, while at the Cape of Good Hope, he 

From 1822 to 1840 he served in 
in Aff- 
ghanistan, and was present in 1839 at the capture of the for- 
tress of Ghuznee, on which occasion he was appointed a 
K.C.B., and in November following a baronet, for capturing 
the fortress of Khelat, while in command of the Bombay 


Masor-Gex. T. ORLANpo Cater, R. A—This gallan‘ 
gton, Berks, was educated 
at the acne Sen gy of Marlow and Woolwich, and entered 

nd Li Artillery in 1809, and 
joined the Army in the Peninsula in 1810, where he served till 
1814, and was at the defence of Cadiz, the battle of Barossa, 

‘arragona. Part of the time he was attached 
to the Spanish Army, with the rank of Lieut.-Col. on the Staff, 
He was also 
of 1815, and shared in the battle of Waterloo 
of Cambray and Paris. He remained for a 


ye 5 in 1857. He died at his residence in 


= China brings 
ted death of Henry Thomas Buckle, the 
at Damascus, on the 3ist ult. Few his- 
by their first work so high a repu- 
i of Civiliza- 

While his theory that th sewers ss of clviliza, 
e eory that the p of c’ - 

is entirely due HY its intellectual activity, and 
views upon the relation of Christianity to civi- 
roval, the 
on all 


Mr. Buckle was the son of a merchant in the City of Lon- 


education, and entered a commercial house; but when his 
fortune, he abandoned 
pursuits. The 
first two volumes of his “ History of Civilization” treat of Eng- 
land, Spain, and Scotland, the next was to review the History 
ot Civilization in Germany and the United States. Mr. Buckle 
has also published an “ Essay on Liberty,” and another “ On 


Magazine ; the latter was originally delivered as a lecture at 
recently gone to the 
benefit of his health, and previous news ~ 
0 
Tribune, June 19.—Mr. Buckle 
He was on the point of visiting 


Mr. WAKLEY, or “Tue Lancer.”—Mr. T. Mabie. Ge 

eira 
on the 17th ult., aged 67. He was at one time a practising 
surgeon of considerable eminence, but was more generally 
known to the medical profession in connexion with the Lancet, 
which he established, and of which he was the proprietor until 
his death. He for many years was member for the Metropo- 


The Grand Duchess of Hesse is dead. She was aunt to Prince 
Louis of Hesse, the future consort of the Princess Alice, and a 
ooter of the King of Bavaria.—At Vera Cruz, of yellow fever, M. 


Price, Esq., Lieut. R. M.—At Skisdon Lodge, Cornwall, Vice- 
Adm. Sheridan, 84.—At The Deanery, the Very Rev. James 
Henry Cotton, D.C.L., Dean of Bangor, 82.—At Ashford 


Bowdler, near Ludlow, R. Thomas, Esq., Ret. Commr., R.N.—At 
ter of H.M.’s Amphion.—At 
Warren. His early life was 
one ofsome adventure. With his father he was taken prisoner by 
a French frigate in the time of Robespierre ; and about twenty 
fagazine a very interesting 
account of his adventures, under the title, “‘ Narrative of a Captivi- 
ty in France during the Reign of Terror.’’ Mr. Sam. Warren, 
ear,”’ is a son of the deceased.—Mr. 
A. yy F.R.8., the Senior Surgeon at Bartholomew Hospital, 
¢ 24th ult., from an atteck of apoplexy, as he was going 

hliah t, attended a 
Evaristo de San Miguel, one of the noblest 


Madrid on the 30th 
Harry Parnell Cole, 


bees ines Sa hag At Torun © B Tota ey 
nD e, Ens —At Torquay, G. wi * 
late Captain Hits 33rd Regt. ee 


yas yt! War. | eil 
death of Sir Hawes, 


), is returned M.P. for 


Shrewsbury.—The Rev. J. E. T. Rogers is elected Professor of Po- 
litical Economy at Oxford University, by a majority of 11 over Mr. 

y Price.—Canada papers say that by an order in Council Mr. 
Sandfield Macdonald, the Attorney General West, has been appoin- 
ted Minister of Militia. 


Army. 

Frencu Miuitary STRENGTH.—A rt on the state ofthe 
army in France, by Col. Claremont, military Attaché in Paris, 
has | a laid before Parliament. He describes the available 
military force at the beginning of this year as consisting of 
446,548 regulars embodied, the reserve 170,000 men, the Na- 
tional Guards 265,417, making 881,965, and the contingent of 
this year he takes at about 70,000 men. But, since then, many 
men entitled to their discharge at the end of the year have 
been at once struck off, and the Moniteur of the 25th ult. stated 
the active army as consisting of 409,000 men, with a reserve of 
203,000, and of course the National Guard. There are 20,000 
supernumerary army horses lent to farmers, a valuable reserve 
the keep of which costs the country nothing. The army vote 
for 1863 is stated at £14,714,569, besides an extraordinary es- 
timate of £395,560; the expenditure for the current year is 
about £16,659,380. 

Contrary to expectation, reinforcements to the number of 
upwards of 4,000 men of all ranks, with 101 officers, will em- 
bark for India, towards the end of this month, for the purpose 
of augmenting the various cavalry and infantry regiments serv- 
ing in the Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies ——By a 
vote of about 4 to 1 the House of Commons has rejected Sir 
Lacy Evans’ motion for abolishing the system of purchase.——It 
was Lt. Stewart, and not Lt. Sherlock, of the 72nd Highlanders, 
who was drowned recently on the eg home from India. 
The papers gave both names.——The Volunteers, encamped 
at Aldershott, are to take part with the Regulars in a = 
Review about to be held.——Major McBean, V.C., 93rd - 
landers, is appointed military storekeeper at Calcutta, v. Major 
Brookes, 75th Regt., returned home. 


War-Orrice, May 30.—4th Drag Gds : Bt-Col Shute, h-p late 6th 
D , to be Lt-Col, v Bt-Col Bentinck, who ret on h-p.—By the 
deaths of Gen Sir T. Willshire and Lt-Gen Sutherland, the follow- 
ing promotions occur: Lt-Gen Lord James Hay to be Gen; Maj- 
Gens G Dixon and F Maunsell to be Lt-Gens; Col Sir R Walpole to 
be Maj-Gen ; Lt-Cols Vyse, 2nd Life Guards, and Wodehouse, 24th 
Regt, to be Cols; Majs Barstow, RA, and Burton, 7th Drag % 
to be Lt-Cols ; Capts Bray, 83rd Regt, and Gleig, RA, to be Majs. 


Navy. 

Nava. Forces or France.—In the papers which the Go- 
vernment has presented to Parliament there are several re- 
ports from Capt. Hore, naval Attaché in Paris, on the strength 
of the French navy. At the beginning of this year he reports 
that France had 319 steam-vessels afloat and 119 sailing-ves- 
sels, and that there were 44 vessels building. Of the ships 
then afloat 43 were ships of the line and 71 frigates. There 
were afloat 6 iron-plated frigates and 12 iron-plated floating 
batteries; 10 more of such + 7: were building, and two 
more of the batteries ; and in May Capt. Hore reported that 7 
iron-plated floating batteries had just been commenced at Bor- 
deaux and Nantes. In the same month he states the number 
of men at 46,381. The normal budget for the navy was 
£7,748,249, and the extraordin £680,000, but that was in- 
dependent of the expense for colonial stations. The French 
have five aviso steamers that can be taken to pieces for easy 
transport. They have also a small vessel about 60 feet long 
and 12 wide, drawing only 2 feet 6 inches; the object is to ob- 
tain great power by the use of two screws and a it draught 
of water. From the middle of the ship aft she is divided into 
two portions, and there are three keels; from the middle of 
the vessel the centre keel rises ually nearly to the taffrail ; 
the other two are continued. hus the afterpart of the vessel 
becomes divided, and has the appearance of two vessels — 





at a short distance above the water-line. A model of a fri 
on the same plan has been made. 


Loss or THE “ Muttne.”—We to hear by late ac- 
counts from Panama that the Mutine, 17, Commr. Graham, 
has been wrecked at the entrance to the harbour of Navidad, 
near Manzanillo, on the coast of Mexico. She had on board 
about $1,500,000 in treasure, which will, with her guns, be all 
saved by the Clio, which vessel had gone up to her aasistance 
from Acapulco. No lives were lost. The Mutine was a fine 
screw steamer, nearly new. 


The Gazette nominates Adml. Sir Graham Hamond, Vice- 
Adml., and Adml. Sir F. W. Austen, Rear-Admi., of the United 
Kingdom.——Rumour has it that Rear-Adml. Dacres, on his 
return home, will again proceed to the Mediterranean as se- 
cond in command.——The Racoon, 22, at Chatham, is to be 
commissioned by Count Gleichen (Prince Victor Hohenlohe), 
and Prince Alfred will serve in her as Lieutenant, after 
sing his examination ——The Spanish government, dete: ed 
to keep pace in the race of iron ship-building, have announced 
to the Cortes that they intend to construct seven iron ; 
——The Racehorse, 4, Commr. Boxer, at Sheerness, is said to 
be destined for the China station——The Rapid, 11, lately 
launched at Deptford, is to be prepared for the pendant.—— 
The Worcester, old > sailing-frigate, having completed 
fitting, and jury-rigged, left the Medway for the Thames, 
where she will be stationed, the Admiralty having lent her to 
a body of merchants to be used as a training-vessel——It is 
now asserted that Capt. Wainwright, of the Shannon, will 
command the Black ince——The , 86, at Sheer- 
ness, and the Frederick William, 82, at Portsmouth, are to be 
brought forward for commission. The Hindostan, 78, sailing 
line-of-battle ship, at Devonport, is to be fitted for service at 
Port Royal, Jamaica, in place of the Jmaum.——The Magici- 
enne, 16, Capt. the Prince of Leiningen, and the Dvris, 32, 
Capt. Sir F. L. MeClintock, arrived at Malta on the 5th inst., 
as convoy to the Osborne, yacht, having the Prince of Wales 
on oud ——‘The Queen, 86, Capt. F. Hillyar, arrived at 
Corfu on the 27th of May, —y on board the Duke and 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg from Alexandria and the Pirsus. 
The Queen left the same day with her distinguished passengers 
| for Trieste ——An exchange paper states that the American 
| navy now consists of 264 vessels of all sizes, carrying 2057 


t.- | guns with an te tonnage of 318,016 tons. e number 
of seamen — is 22,000.——A bill has been introduced 
Sir pera Tyler, K.H. 


into Co’ ; ouins the rank of Admiral in the U.S. Navy. 
——Adml. Sir F. W. Austen's good-service pension has been 


“| conferred on Adml. Sir H. Harvey. 


AppornTmMENTs.—Capt. Herrick, on the res. list, to a Greenwich 
out-pension.—Commrs : F. W. Wilson to ; F. D. Rich to 
, for Black Prince ; 8. J. poee ee ST A.G. 
C. Taite to Racehorse ; F. B. Herbert and J. L. F. Paul to Sanapar- 
: Dunlop, add to —Surgeons: D. M. Shaw to 


H. 
Medea ; J 
Cormorant.—Paymaster: H. J. R. Miall, 


, 


iL. 
addi, to Nie; E M'Sorley and J. Coogan to 
addl, to Victory. 
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New Publications. 


If Mother Nature abhors a vacuum—and there is pretty | 


good reason to think she does—her feeling in reference to the 
average modern novel must be anything but affectionate. 


Humen nature, at any rate, has very decided views on that} 
subject. And rightly, too. A celebrated actor, in old times, | 


ourselves, many years ago, put the American Declaration of In- 
dependence into blank verse, by the mere process of subdividing 
its periods and printing it in the acoustomed manner, for in 
truth it was and is a Poem of the highest cast, requiring even 
but the most trivial alteration here and there to render it fit for 
the school process of parsing. Another curious instance of 
this facility fell under our eye recently, in a quarter where we 


used to defend the practice of occasional drunkenness, on the | should not have looked for it. Reading again, after the lapse 
ground that it gives the human system a desirable filip. None, | of many years, Diedrich Knickerbocker’s History of New York, 


of course, will endorse the theory, save those who are partial 


to repentance and soda-water. On the other hand, none, but 
ascetics, will deny that “ this mortal coil”—one day, happily, 
to be shuffled off—is, in the meantime, strongly inclined for 
occasional “cakes and ale.” Human nature wearies of mono- 
tony; and if in real life, how much more in books. Hence its 
emphatic repudiation of the average modern novel. The hum- 
drum dullness of everyday experience can be endured. Sensible 
people knqw that, taken for all in all, the easiest as well as the 
most honourable life, is a life of duty. Those, indeed, who 
are not sensible learn it, sooner or later—if they learn any 
thing. But the same dullness, augmented by filtration 
through stupid brains, and thus reproduced in the printed 
page, becomes an unmitigated and intolerable bore. You will 
observe that the average modern novel is described in that 
little word. 

Is the estimate unfair? Those who are acquainted with a 
single specimen of this description of literature—and thus with 
the whole of it—know well gh what p rubbish it 
is. There are the usual twain lovers, sighing and puling, 
whose amorous inclinations can only be adjusted in four hun- 
dred pages of twaddle. There are the rich though respectable 
parents, Father and Mother Capulet. There are the marble 
halls of pride, and there is the humble third-floor-back of the 
esthetic but impecunious lover. Then the malignant rival, 
and the stern decree that gives her to another. Hard after 
that arrives the wealthy relative, hitherto unknown, or the 
lucky lottery ticket, or the discovery of the forged will, or Police- 
man X with a warrant for the bloated rival aforesaid,or a mutual 
fit of apoplexy to the flinty-hearted parents, or a midnight 
flitting down the back garden, or a cup of cold poison, or— 
but wherefore continue? One tires of these incidents after a 
while, howsoever novel and thrilling they may seem at first, 
The fact once satisfactorily established that Father and Mo- 
ther Capulet are a couple of old fools, and Jenny and Jessamy 
a couple of young ones, there is a natural end of the subject. 
Reiteration confirms nothing; and from reiteration any relief 
is sweet. 

When therefore a novelist arises who is able to shake off the 
trammels of the common-place, and while depicting human 
life—whether in real or ideal aspects—can move mankind 
with the vital forces of true thought, feeling, humour, pathos, 
poetry, it is only natural he should be hailed with delight and 
crowned with honour. It does not occur often. It has, how- 
ever, occurred just now. Such a novelist is Henry Kingsley, 
author of “ Ravenshoe,” to whom, without reservation, be 
the greeting and the reward ! 

The novel of “ Ravenshoe”—handsomely republished in this 
country by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields—is in all respects an 
excellent work ; so excellent, indeed, that it deserves empha- 
tic praise from all who would advance the cause of good lite- 
rature. Its plot, complex and intricate, is yct so novel, so 
perfectly natural, and so really interesting, that those who, 
like ourselves, care little for a mere story, can scarcely fail to 
like this one; its incidents are abundant and striking; its eha- 
Tracters, men, women, and children, without exaggeration 
and without varnish ; its scenes, literal transcripts of English 
social life: its movement fresh, breezy, and sparkling 
as a mountain rill: its style easy, and sometimes eloquent ; its 
bits of description bright and vivid; its humour characteristic 
and rich ; itssentiment kindly, genial,human. We do not intend 
to mar the reader’s pleasure by offering any analysis of the 
story; but we wish to commend it earnestly. It is a book of 
remarkable merit, and ranks its author among the foremost 
writers of English fiction—those great teachers who, more than 
laws or creeds, widen and exalt the thoughts of men, and thus, 
with silent influence, mould and fashion the living age. 

Do not imagine, however, that Mr. Kingsley is a ser- 
monizer. “I want to suggest thought,” he says, “not to 
supply it ready made.” And he has accomplished his 
purpose. The book is entirely devoid of preaching, 
of what, in another place, he describes as “ elaborate 
soul-analyzing theories.” Yet it would be hard to find 
a book which breathes a nobler, purer, healthier spirit. It is, 
in fact, one of those essentially manly books, which have 
started forth in England of late years—since the true heart and 
great brain of Thackeray began to influence modern civiliza- 
tion—and which are nobly eloquent of high ideals, worthy 
aspirations, and the dignity of honourable, blameless lives. 

An extract from this volume will be found elsewhere, pre- 
senting a lively picture of the humours*of a London street, in 
springtime. 

We scarcely need remind the readerthat Mr. Henry Kingsley 
is a brother of the Rev. Charles Kingsley, and author of “ The 
Recollections ot Geoffry Hamlin,” a book descriptive of Aus- 
tralian life, which, when first published, was highly com- 
mended in these columns. 

———_@———— 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S BLANK VERSE. 

The spontaneousness with which prose sometimes assumes 
& rhythmical form—whether under the influence of a lofty 
subject and strong emotions, or under the unconscious prompt- 
ings of a well-attuned ear—has been occasionally noted. We 








and smiling to think how very little human nature hereabouts 
has changed in the fifty years since that gentlest and liveliest 
of satires was written, we came upon the first chapter of the 
sixth Book, wherein the author “ exhibits a warlike portrait 
of the great Peter Stuyvesant,” of whose doings in the “ mild 
moonshine of peace” he had previously alone treated. In the 
very opening paragraph occur the following lines—never hith- 
erto, we believe, put in type as their modulated cadence sug- 
gests. In one line only a superfluous adjective is omitted. 
Otherwise, not a syllable is changed :— 

The gallant warrior starts from soft repose, 

From golden visions and voluptuous ease, 

Where in the dulcet, “ piping time of peace,” 

He sought sweet solace after all his toils. 

No more in beauty’s siren lap reclined, 

He weaves fair garlands for his lady’s brows ; 

No more entwines with flowers his shining sword, 

Nor through the livelong lazy summer’s day 

Chants forth his love-sick soul in mad: 

To manhood roused, he spurns the amorous flute; 

Doffs from his brawny back the robe of peace, 

And clothes his limbs in panoply of steel. 

O’er his dark brow, where late the myrtle waved, 

Where wanton roses breathed enervate love, 

He rears the ope | casque and nodding plume ; 

Grasps the bright shield, and shakes the ponderous lance ; 

Or mounts wii oo peed his fiery steed, 

And burns for d of glorious chivalry. 

Was this rhythm spontaneous? Was it intended for a bit 
of literary pleasantry? Such acres of criticism have been 
written on Washington Irving and his inimitable works, that 
it is strange no one has lighted on this point. We commend 
it to Knickerbockers generally. 

———___>——_— 
LES MISERABLES. 

Four more volumes, comprising the second and third parts, 
of Les Miserables, by Victor Hugo, have been published in 
Paris. Not having yet seen them, we borrow from the Athe- 
neum of the 24th ult. a notice of their contents, omitting only 
some complaints about wide margins and needless display of 
type. 

But, whatever be the exactions of print and paper, the ex- 
actions of the novelist as a novelist are ly ter. 
Hugo becomes more and more tremendously prosy 
more mystically oracular—as his novel proceeds. In Volume 
the Third we are favoured with one hundred and fifty pages 
concerning the Battle of Waterloo—of rhapsody bitter with 
political pleading—a most audacious a of Na 


ppreciation . 
poleon’s we come at the novelist’s fact, that 
there was a i P lier of brave re- 





Signor Pont y,a 

nown, who, having been left dying on the field, on an attempt 
at his being plundered by one (the wretch in whose 
hands Cosette was afterwards left), so resisted the plunderer 
that the latter escaped by taking advantage of the cavalier’s 
half-consciousness, presented himself as a rescuer, and so came 
to be inscribed in the tablets of his intended victim's grati- 
tude. This Pontmercy is the father of: the hero of the third 
book, “ Marius,” who, we conceive, may prove the Romeo of 
the story, and who, we venture to prophesy, is to be tortured 
by agency of this Thénardier through the gratitude bequeathed 
to him as a duty by 1 r 

To suspend the story for a moment,—since we have. used 
strong adjectives, the propriety of such epithets must be 
proved. After es on every possible and im- 
possible circumstance in the Battle of Waterloo—after havin 
told his tale as seems best to such a writer—this is how M. 
Hugo accounts for the fall of Napoleon: “ Jl génait Dieu” — 
words not to be Englished. Later, those who are curious to 
follow out the events of Waterloo as told by M. Hugo are re- 
ferred to his gloss on the reply flung out “ Cambronne.” 
In the world of high or low writers, we have never until now 
a ae such a want of decorum and decency as is here to 
be found. 

If our readers recollect the wonderful convict, Jean Valjean, 
who carried away the branch candlesticks of his alee. 
pal benefactor, they may possibly remember that he had grown 
into lity, opulence, and all the honours and beliefs 
awarded to Mayors by beadledom in a provincial frontier 
town; that he was there detected as an escaped con ere 
allowed a few days’ grace (during which he drew all the 
money which he had gained out of M. Lafitte’s —e before 
he was retaken and sentenced to the gall From , as 
the sequel of a heroic attempt to rescue a man, Jean 
Valjean escaped, and was reputed as having been drowned. 
On returning to a place in a wood where he had buried his 
money, hard by the village of Montfermeil, where poor Cosette 
was in torture, under the cruelties of Thénardier and his bru- 
tal wife, Valjean fell in with the ill-starred child—resolved to 
the greedy Keeper and his Send of «' belpmate by the 
the tavern- and his fien a helpmate the 
display of money, bought the poor orphan from them (which 
transaction they afterwards represented as a case of 
ping), and her up 


ied her off to Paris, there to 
worthily. Inan evil hour he was there his old 
again hunted, only 

child the gar- 


enemy, the police-officer Javert, and 
just baffled it by scaling with his 
den walls of a religious house in the Petite Picpus. 
a convent of Bernardine Nuns of the se- 


hundred to give a needless] account of the 
convent its austerities, and to tell the world what sensible 
people are to think of mo: this our nineteenth cen- 
tury. In this sw (again) there are need- 
= such as could only be suggested by an 

in y 


service in the episodical days of his respectable mayoralty ; 
and Fauchelevent, being grateful, paid his debt by saving his 
quondam benefactor from pursuit, and giving him an asylum. 

The artifice by which this is b: ht about is ingenious, un- 
natural—in every way worthy of the author of “ Lucrece 
Borgia,” with her poisons and counter-poisons, and of “ Ange- 
lo,” where Tisbe manages to extricate her rival by conniving 
ata false murder. At the juncture when Valjean claimed the 
protection of Fauchelevent, the gardener, one of the most 
saintly members of the community died. The holy house had 
therefore four-and-twenty hours of ceremonies preliminary to 
the funeral to go through eg | the toll of a minute-bell). 
Now, whereas Authority forbade that any of the Bernardine 
sisters should be buried in the convent,—having expressly 
assigned to them a corner of the Vaugirard cemetery, into 
which the corpses were to be taken under the cloud of night, 
—this Saint, just deceased, Mother Crucifixion, on her death- 
bed (the coffin in which she had slept for many a Jong year by 
way of mortification) had enjoined her survivors to bury her 
in the crypt below the beloved high altar, where the perpetual 
adoration of the Sacrament, night and day, had formed one 
among others of her duties. 

It was the business of the gardener, ere the bodies of the 
nuns were carried to the cemetery, to close their coffins; and 
the prioress, determined to fulfil the request of the deceased 
saint in defiance of authority, and hoping that miracles might 
generate from her grave, called Fauchelevent into her coun- 
sels. The surreptitious burial was to take place at midnight 
in the Bernardine chapel; and a coffin with no saintly corpse 
in it was to be formally interred in the cemetery at nightfall. 
As price of this connivance, the ener, aged, stumbling and 
decrepit, getting too old for work, demanded that he should 
be allowed an assistant in the person of his brother, who had 
an orphan child that he wished to place in a convent school. 
But it was necessary that the false brother and child should 
present themselves from without, and not from within, the 
convent enclosure; and the street was so sharply watched and 
exit do difficult, and the time (four-and-twenty hours of retreat) 
80 a yoaing, that how to accomplish this was not easy. The 
little girl could be hidden in the huge pannier which the old 
gardener carrie@ on his back into the town when he went out 
to purchase goods for the community. Her venturesome pro- 
tector resolved to take the place of the dead woman in the 
false funeral—to be carried out in the coffin to the cemetery, 
holes having been bored to admit of his breathing. Once at 
the cemetery, Fauchelevent was sure of success, because the 
gravedigger there was a drunkard. An essential part of the 
grateful plan was to make this gravedigger drunk. But Fau- 
chelevent had reckoned without his host. Valjean was duly 
nailed into his dismal vehicle of escape, neither coughed nor 
stirred (something impossible save to a novelist), and was duly 
borne to the cemetery. But Death had stepped ia to the 
dance. The drunkard was dead. There was a new grave- 


is surprise is, of its kind, as powerful as the one in “The 
Scarlet Letter,” where Hester Prynne, when on the point of es- 
caping with her lover by sea to the Old World, learns trom 
the ship's captain that a new passenger has been added to their 
company—the husband whom she had deceived. The follow- 
ing scene, which we paraphrase is striking and ghastly :— 

Who was in the coffin? We know. Jean Valjean. He had 

how to exist in it, yet could scarcely breathe. * 
Every combination had now e well. He counted, as 
Fauchelevent had done, on Father Mestienne. * © After 
Fauchelevent had nailed the lid over him, he felt himself first 
lifted up, next in motion. * * By the cessation of jolting, he 
was aware that they had left the paved streets, and were on the 
By a dull sound, he guessed that they were 
over the Poni d'Austerlitz. # *” Atthe first stoppage, he under- 
stood that they were entering the cemetery : at the second, he said 
to himself, ‘We are at the grave.” Suddenly he felt the coffin 
laid hold of—and then came a hoarse sound rubbing about the 
boards ; that of the ropes (he conceived) by which it was laid down. 
Then followed a sort of vertigo; probably the burial folk had al- 
lowed the coffin to balance, and had let the head down first. * * 
When his senses came back, he was lying in a horizontal ition 
and quite still. He was at the bottom ofthe grave. A voice lifted 
itself up at the top of the grave,—cold and solemn. He heard one 
word aher the other so slowly that he could catch them all, though 
being Latin he could not understand them.—** Qui dormiunt in 
terra ; alii in vitam aternam, et alii in 
brium, ut videant semper.” A boy's voice said, 
The deeper voice went on,—** aternam dona ¢i, » 
The boy's voice made response, “ Et lux perpetualuceat ei.” Then, 
on the over him, Valjean heard something which fell bevy 
like rain-drops, robably holy water- He thought “It must 
nearly over. A little more patience. The priest will go. Fau- 
chelevent will make Mestienne drunk. I shall be | Then 
Fauchelevent will oe ee 7: rH and ; mynd 4 
Yet, a hour to get " e deep voice 2 
by ta in FT boy's voice enaunied * Amen.” Val- 
something like feet moving away. ‘‘ They are going,” 
{othoeaht “Tam alone.” At thet instent he heard abave is 
head a sound which seemed to him like thunder,—earth thrown 
on the coffin. A second throwing of earth. One of the holes 
through which he had breathed was choked. A third throwing of 
; and then a fourth. There are strong events which will 
master the strongest human being. Jean Valjean lost all con- 
sciousness. 

How Valjean was extricated trom this terrible situation, 
forcibly described, we will not pretend to tell. But it is —- 
that one so g in his devices as M. Victor Hugo 
not have perceived that for the watched convict to get back to 
his shelter, under the eyes of the police, who dogged every 

-by and who looked in at every keyhole, was nearly as 
as to him out of it. 

All this di ty, ho , is thed oe ° There were 
no police in the streets, no Argus eyes, when aljean did 
out of one coffin to enter a wider tomb of saiety with 
adopted child. 

ly the false brother of Fauchelevent was saved ; 
and, acco’ y, by his convent service, the fruit of virtue was 
ripened which the Archbishop Muriel had gene’ 

So end volumes Three and Four. Volume Five begins with 
another harangue and dissertation. After having “ finished 
up” Waterloo, and hed concerning the ladies of La 
Petite Rue Saint-Picpus, M. Hugo devotes a good hundred 

to an analysis of the kennel-boy of Peris (Le Gamin),— 
to his miseries, his wants, his enjoyments, his impudence. 
Now, when a story is in question, a essay, howsoever it 
be b tropes and worn-out similies and quo- 
tations “as ae hills,” is not the thing which any novel- 
reader will desire to meet. 

“ Marius”—not the kennel-boy, but his future friend—is the 
nominal hero of volumes the and Sixth,—the son of that 
Pontmercy who owed his false salvation at Waterloo to the 
vile Thénardier. The latter may be brought to confront 
Cosette Sayed ¢ denounce her adopted father, ere this dismal 
play is played out. 

Valjean 
and 





, the wonderful convict hero, and Cosette, the abused 
child, are now entirely abandoned, in order that 





Romeo sap bo draped and on in attitude, and that M. 
Victor Hugo may descant on Paris students 


and the old so- 
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ciety of the Faubourg. In fine, though the carpentry of the 
story is very clever, albeit the last combination of it may be 
foreseen, philosophical dissertations and long-drawn retrospects 
have been allowed to overhang the tale to a d which 
makes the same thoroughly wearisome. M. Victor Hugo knew 
better when he wrote “ Notre Dame de Paris.” 


a 


LONDON STREETS IN SPRING TIME. 


Patient old earth, intent only on doing her duty in her set 
courses, and unmindful of the mites which had been set to make 
love or war on her bosom, and the least of whom was worth 
her whole well-organized mass, had rolled on and on, until, by 
bringing that portion of her which contains the island of Bri- 
tain —— in greater proximity to the sun, she had pro- 
duced that state of things on that particular part of her which 
is known among mortals as spring. Now, I am very anxious 
to please all parties. Some people like a little circumlocution, 
and for them the above paragraph was written ; othersdo not, 
and for them I state that it was the latter end of May, and beg 
them not to read the above flight of fancy, but to consider it as 
never having been written. 

It was spring. On the sea-coast, the watchers at the light- 
houses and the preventive stations began to walk about in 
their shirt-sleeves, and trim up their patches of spray-beaten 
graes, hedged with tree-mallow and tamarisk, and to thank 

that the long, howling winter nights were past for a time. 
The fishermen shouted merrily one to another as they put off 
from shore, no longer dreading a twelve hours’ ——— of 
sleet and freezing mist and snow, saying to one another how 
green the land looked, and how pleasant mackerel time was, 
after all. Their wives, light-hearted at the thought that the 
wild winter was past, phe | that they were not widows, brought 
their work out to the doors, and gossipped pleasantly in the 
sun, while some of the bolder boys began to paddle about in 
the surf, and try to believe that the Gulf Stream had come in, 
and that it was summer again, and not only spring. 

In inland country places the barley was all in and springing, 
the meadows == all ey ae pee rolled, and laid up for 
hay ; nay, in early places, brimful of grass, spangled with pur- 
ple éxohines, and L moist rich places golden with marsh mari- 
— over which the southwest wind passed pleasantly, bring- 
ng in a sweet pene of growing vegetation, which gave 
those who smelt it a tendency to lean against gates and stiles 
and such places, and think what a delicious season it was, and 
wish it were to last forever. The young men began to slip 
away from work somewhat early of an evening, not (as now) 
to the parade-ground, or the butts, but to take their turn at the 
wicket on the green, where Sir John (our young landlord) was 
to be found in a scarlet flannel shirt, bowling away like a cata- 

t, at all comers, till the second bell to ring, and he 

to dash off and dress. Now lovers walking by moonlight 
in deep-banked lanes began to notice how dark and broad the 
shadows grew, and to wait at the lane's end fby the river, to 
listen to the nightingale, with his breast against the thorn, 
ranging on from height to height of melodious passion, petu- 
lant at his want of art, till he broke into one wild jubilant 
burst, and ceased, leaving night silent, save for the whispering 
oe insects, and the creeping sound of reviving vege- 
tation. 

Spring. The great renewal of the lease. The time when 
nature-worshippers make resolutions, to be very often 
broken before the leaves fall. The time the country becomes 
once more habitable and agreeable. Does it make any dif- 
fe in the hundred miles of brick and mortar called Lon- 
don, save, in so far as it makes every reasonable Christian pack 
up his portmanteau and fly to the green fields and lover’s lanes 
before-mentioned (though it takes two ple for the latter sort 
of business)? Why, yes; it makes a difference to London cer- 
tainly, by bringing somewhere about 10,000 people, who have 
got sick of shooting and hunting through the winter months, 
—— g into the west end of it, and making it what is callea 








I don’t know that they are wrong after all, for London is a 
mighty pleasant place in the season (we don’t call it spring on 
the paving-stones). At this time the windows of the great 
houses in the squares begin to be brilliant with flowers; and, 
under the awn of the balconies, one sees women moving 
about in the tholow. Now, all through the short night, one 
hears the ceaseless low rolling thunder of beautiful . 
and in the daytime also the noise ceases not. All through the 
west end of the town there is a smell of flowers, of fresh-wa- 
tered roads, and Macassar oil; while at Covent Garden, the 
scent of the peaches and _o begins to —— over that 
of rotten cabbage-stalks. The fiddlers are all fiddling away at 
concert pitch for their lives, the actors are all acting their very 
hardest, and the men who look after the horses have never a 
minute to call their own, day or night. 

It is neither to dukes nor duchesses, to actors nor fiddlers, 
that we must turn our attention just now, but toa man who 
was sitting in a wheelbarrow watching a tame jackdaw. 

The place was a London mews, behind one of the great 
squares—the time was afternoon. The weather was warm and 
sunny. All the proprietors of the horses were out riding or 
driving, and so the stables were empty and the mews were 

uiet. 

’ This was about a week after Charles's degradation, almost 
the first hour he had to himself in the daytime, and so he sat 


don’t ye hear me blessed lady’s own bird swearing at ye, like |drawn up in the front seam so as to make it shorter before 
a gentleman’s bird as he is. A pretty dear.” than behind. 

his was a true. Lord Ballyroundtower’s brother,| Loose white bodies will be much worn; the newest and 
the Honourable Frederick Mulligan, was a lieutenant in the | most elegant accompaniment for them being a small silk body 
navy. A short time before this, being on the Australian sta- | pointed behind and before, both at top and bottom. In the 
tion, and wishing to make his sister-in-law a handsome pre- | front, the > awd point reaches up to the chest, and slopes 
sent, he had commissioned a Sidney Jew bird-dealer to get | gradually off till quite narrow under the arms; the back also 
him a sulphur-crested cockatoo, price no object, but the best | rises in a point, but not so high as the one in front. A strap 
talker in the colony. The Jew faithfully performed his behest ; | of silk goes over the shoulder on each side. These little bodies 
he got him the best talking cockatoo in the colony, and the | are trimmed with ruches or pinked silk frills; they are ve 
Hon. Fred brought it home in triumph to his sister-in-law’s | elegant in black silk, and can, of course, then be worn wi 
drawing-room in Belgrave Square. as coloured skirt. 

The bird was a beautiful talker. There was no doubt about any new designs in foulards have been lately introduced. 
that. It had such an amazingly distinct enunciation. But|Among the most elegant are those of a light ground with 
then the bird was not always discreet. Nay, to go further, the | very narrow coloured stripes, or covered with a grecque pat- 
bird never was discreet. e had been educated by a convict | tern; this is very pretty in drab and blue, or stone colour and 
bullock-driver, and finished off by the sailors on board H.M.S. | green; others in the Pompadour style are in black, white, or 
Actaon, and really, you know, sometimes he did say things he | pale buff, with little chiné bunches of flowers.—Black silk 
ought not to have said. It was all very well pretending that | dresses, soutachées in colour, are very pretty, and, if simply 
we couldn’t hear him, but it rendered conversation impossible. | made, elegant, and well adapted for young ladies. Lyons or 

ou were always in agony at what was to come next. One | Irish poplins are in good taste, and are generally braided or 
afternoon a great many people were there, calling. Old Lady | trimmed with ruches. : 

Hainault was there. The bird was worse than ever. Every- Mantles are very much smaller than was fashionable a short 
body tried to avoid a silence, but it came, inexorably. That time ago, and are worn off the shoulder, if intended for toilette 
awful old woman, Lady Hainault, broke in by saying that she | habillee. Small shawls with deep lace are also very elegant 
thought Fred Mulli must have been giving the bird private for out-of-door dress. For the morning, small palet6ts of the 
lessons himself. After that, you know, it wouldn’t do. Fred |same material as the dress are worn; but this style is not 
ww be angry, but the bird must go to the mews. adopted after noon, when they are replaced by totally different 
there the bird was, swearing dreadfully at the jackdaw. | Shapes. There are two other styles of mantle which are made 
At last her ladyship’s pup dog, who was staying with the | in the same material as the dress—the casaque, nearly tight- 
coach for medical treatment, got excited, bundled out of | fitting, and the long circular cloak. 
the house, and attacked the jackdaw. The jackdaw formed| _We are happy to state that the form of the bonnets is defi- 
square to resist cavalry, and sent the dog howling into the nitely and decisively altered ; they are no longer worn stand- 
house again quicker than he came out. After which the bird | ing up in a high point, but are much flatter and squarer, going 
barked, and came and sat on the dunghill by Charles. off rather narrow at the ears, and do not advance nearly so 

The mews itself, as I said, was very quiet, with a smell of | much on the head. The curtains, also, are narrower. Flowers 
stable, subdued by a fresh scent of sprinkled water ; but at the | are placed outside, either quite at the top in front or on one 
upper end it joined a street leading from Belgrave Square to- side of the crown ; the former is more suitable for young ladies. 
wards the Park, which was by no means quiet, and which The cap is very full, especially at the top; and the flowers or 
smelt of geraniums and heliotropes. Carriage after carriage | Ornaments are placed either in a spray at the top or at one 
went blazing past the end of the mews, along this street, like | Side; whichever is more becoming to the wearer.—Small or 
figures across the disk of a magic lantern. Some had scarlet | large curled feathers are ap elegant for married ladies, and are 
breeches, and some blue; and there were pink bonnets, and | Often mixed with flowers. For young ladies the most recherché 
yellow bonnets, and Magenta bonnets ; and Charles sat on the | Ornaments are roses yery little open, moss-rose buds, moss, and 
wheelbarrow by the dunghill, and looked at it all, perfectly | green heath. ! : : 
contented. Ball dresses are, of course, made in as light material as pos- 

A stray dog loun in out of the street. It was a cur| sible, and either coloured or of white trimmed with some co- 
dog,—that any one might see. It was a dog which had bit its | lour. Net is becoming fashionable for this purpose, being 
rope and run away, for the rope was round its neck now; and | firmer than tarlatane, and not so easily destroyed. White tar- 
it was a thirsty dog, for it went up to the pump and licked the | !atanes, stamped with coloured flowers, are suited to youn 
stones. Charles went and pumped for it, and it drank. Then, | ladies, and are by no means expensive. We noticed one wit 
evidently considering that Charles, by his act of good nature, | @ plain skirt, most beautifully ornamented in wreaths and bou- 
had acquired authority over its person, and having tried to do | quets of flowers, and intended to be worn over a white silk 
without a master already, and having found it wouldn’t do, it ress.—The tunics of lace are very elegant and are generally 
sat down beside Charles and declined to proceed any further. | raised at one side by a bunch or garland of flowers; similar 
There was a public house at the corner of the mews, where | flowers are worn in the hair. The bodies of some ball-dresses 
it joined the street ; and on the other side of the street you | are made with one point in front and two behind ; others with 
could see the house No. 16. The footman of No. 16 was in the | four points—viz., one in front, another behind, and one at each 
area looking through the railings. A thirsty man came to the | Side: this is rather becoming, but requires a small waist to 
public-house on horséback, and drank a pot of beer at a produce the desired effect—The wreath has entirely disap- 
d ht, t the pot upside down. It was too much for peared from the catalogue of fashionable head-dresses. Flowers 
py or een who disappeared. are now mingled with the hair, or placed in little bouquets ac- 
Next came a butcher with a tray of meat, who turned into cording to the taste of the wearer. For the bouquet in the 
the area of No. 16, and left the gate open. After him came a | hair, pink geraniums are much worn, and when well imitated 
blind man, led by a dog. The dog, instead of going straight | re very pretty. : Kies 
on, turned down the area steps ~ the butcher. The blind| Very open flowers are not considered suitable for young 
man thought he was going round the corner. Charles saw | ladies, either for bounets or head-dresses; for the latter, fus- 
what ——~ happen; but, before he had time to cry out, the chias are very graceful, and can be worn quite low, so as to 
blind man had plunged headlong down the area steps and dis- | droop on the neck. If flowers are worn as ornaments for the 
appeared, while from the bottom, as from the pit, arose the dress, those in the hair should, of course, be of the same kind ; 








curses of the butcher. for —_ ladies they can be intermixed with lace or feathers. 
‘Charles and others assisted the blind man up, and set him on | —L¢ Follet. 

his way. Charles watched him. After he had gone a little a 

way, he began strii spitefully at where he thought his do THE DERBY RACE. 


was, with his stick. The dog was evidently used to this kin 4 i 

of amusement, and dexterously avoided the blows. Finding | England's annual holiday (says the Field of June 7) came 
vertical blows of no avail, the blind man tried horizonal ones, | Fund again to the £5 08 SOS SS Doceenth, nes sap 
and caught an old gentleman across the shins, making him whom would have believed in any other holiday had a patron 
drop his umbrella and catch up his leg. The blind man |S#int returned from Elysium to tell him he was in error. 
promptly asked an alms from him, and, not getting one, turned | Wednesday may truly be announced as the greatest day 
the corner and Charles saw him no more.—H. Kingsley. known in Epsom since the fame of that town, once renowned 
for its chalybeate springs alone, became universal ; it was great 
. its crowd, -~ in its well-bred company, great in number 
Ww of distinguished foreigners who had visited our shores (to wan- 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR JUNE. der in the crowd, great in the number of distinguished 
Notwithstanding the uncertainty of the weather, t pre- | foreigners who had visited our shores (to wander in the courts 
parations have been made in elegant toilettes suitable to the } of the International Exhibition, and to enjoy the national sport 
season, and we are glad to find many new and beautiful ma- | of horseracing at Epsom), great in having the largest field hi- 
terials added to those which we have already referred to. The | therto recorded in the annals of the Derby, and great in its 
new styles are not half so extravagant as sometimes repre- | surprise to the backers of favourites, who were forced to yield 
sented ; the art consisting in knowing how to select and suit | the palm to a superior, mT seen before but never sup- 
them to the wearer. Any lady of refined taste can easily dis- | posed to be their e ual. To say that the crowd of the Derby- 
tinguish that which is elegant and bon genre, from the mass | day wasenormous, is simply teltin an oft-told-tale. Although 
of caricatures and exaggerations sometimes presented to her | the two lines of railway brought their thousands in an hour 
as the latest Paris fashion. | from the bridges, the road was as lively, as noisy, as fun- 
Plain chiné and Pompadour silks, moire antiques, silk gau- | fraught, and as curious, as in the time before steam had placed 
zes, and grenadines, are selected for toilettes Glegantes. ‘or | its high pressure upon the million, and taught the world that 

in-doors or out-of-doors morning dress, woollen mohairs, | the iron age is the easiest in its mode of travelling. * bad 


———_ > 





——s= his unhappy lot. 
Lord Ballyroundtower’s coachman’s wife was hanging out 
the clothes. She was an Irishwoman off the estate (his 
— Irish residences, I see, on referring to the peerage, 
are, “The Grove,’ Blarney, and “ Swatewathers,” near 
Avoca). When I say that she was hanging out the clothes I 
am hardly correct, for she was only fixing the lines up to do 
so, aud being of short stature, and —— reach, was natu- 
rally showing her heels, and the jackdaw perceiving this, 
began to hop stealthily across the yard. Charles saw what 
was ing, and b deeply interested. He would nct 
have spoken for his life. The Tecate sidled up to her, and 
n digging into her tendon Achilles with his hard bill with 
a force and rapidity which showed that he was fully aware of 
the fact that the amusement, like most pleasant things, could 
not last long, and must therefore be le the most of. Some 





women would have screamed and faced round at the first} have seen both skirts made in the same material ; the upper 
assault. Not so our Irish friend. She endured the anguish | one plain, and the under flounced or ruched.—Muslin and thin 


until she had succeeded in fastening the clothes-line round the 
post, and then she turned round on the jackdaw, who had flut- 
tered away to a safe distance, and denounced him. 

“ Bad cess to ye, ye impident divvle, sure it’s Sathan’s own 
sister's son ye are, ye dirty prothestant, pecking at the hales of 
an honest woman, da tet of my lord’s own man, Corny 
O’Brine, as was a dale bether nor them as sits on whalebar- 
rows and sets ye on too't—(this was levelled at Charles, so he 
politely took off his cap and bowed). 

“ Though, God os me, there’s some sitting on whalebar- 
rows as should be sitting in drawing-rooms maybe (here the 
jackdaw raised one foot and said ‘Jark.’) Get out, ye baste, 





baréges, alpacas, and foulards are the materials most suitable.| In counterfoil to the galaxy of beauty present on the race- 
The colours most in vogue for this season are grey, chamois, | course, was noticed the swarthy complexion of those ambassa- 
and Havannab.—Pearl-grey is very much in fashion, and is | dors who have been seeing and seen everything and every where 
suitable to almost every material, as it can be trimmed either | throughout this island for the last fortnight; those civilised 
with its own colour or any other. emissaries of the Eastern Archipelago were aroused from their 
The fashion of ornamenting the bottom of the skirts is far | cumming Sateen by rushing of horses, and the rustling of 
from being on the decline; we may make the same remark | silk jackets; for they warmed up, says the 7imes, into some- 
with respect to their size and fulness.— Wide flounces seem de- | thing like the interest of ordinary mortals, and leaned forward 
cidedly to have been discarded in favour of smaller ones, | to discover the winner. Every corner of the d stand was 
ruches, tuyautés, and other styles of trimming, which are only | occupied, not a private box was untenanted, the lawn was in- 
worn on the bottom of the skirt.—Braiding is still much worn, | conveniently crowded, and the sea of hats from the paddock 
and on almost all fabrics to which it is suitable. gate to the corner of Banstead Down waved regularly as a 
The fashion of opening dresses at the seams, over another | cornfield when their wearers stood in lines twenty deep to wit- 
skirt, has been decidedly adopted, and is as elegant in light | ness the grandest race in the year’s calendar. Nothing, we 
fabrics as it was in winter dresses. When made in grenadine, | should imagine, could have caused more wonderment in the 
gauze de Chambéry, and silk gauze, the under-skirt is made of | minds of the many foreigners who attended this extraordinary 
silk of the same colour as the outer one. In some cases, we| meeting than the orderly behaviour of the multitude; all 
classes seemed desirous of aiding to the utmost extent the ef- 
forts of the police, all seemed anxious to clear the course, and 
dresses are generally made with low bodies. Two pélirines | gave space to horses and jockeys preparing to start for the 
are made for these dresses, one high, the other low ; both | Derby. ” hd * * 
trimmed to correspond as far as possible with the skirt—Bo-| The paddock, always lent for the occasion by Mr. Heathcote, 
dies are made either round or pointed, but the points are con- | was visited by hundreds while the process of stripping and 
sidered more dress. Many elegant dresses are made with two | saddling went forward. This possesses for many gen n 
points in front, and one behind. Square or open bodies are an interest almost as great as the race itself; they can obtain 
much worn; if for out of doors, they are accompanied with a | a good view of each horse before he takes his departure for 








|chemisette of muslin or of silk, the same colour as the trim- | the course, so soon to seal his fate; can admire those they find 


ming of the dress.—The sleeves are not very large, and gene- | looking fit and carefully yt ry and can whisper to a friend 
rally open either at back or in front. For Boxy head the | their astonishment at the folly of some men, who care ‘@ little 





prettiest sleeve is a large full one, set into a band at the bot- | for their money, and their repute as judges, as to pay stakes 
tom, large enough to pass the hand through. This sleeve is | for wretched animals unable to beat a leather-flapper. 
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saw the Marquis, Vanguard, Malek, and Welcome, the crowd 
pressing closely on the favoured gone; others were there, but 
all were not worthy and all could not be noticed ; Buckstone 
and The Knave came mounted from Sherwood’s stable, and a 
rush at once was made to catch a last glimpse of the pride of 
Berkshire; and then the hurdles were removed from their 
temporary position, and the Derby nags wended their way 
through the gaping multitude awaiting their arrival outside the 
enclosure which screened them from the vulgar gaze. 
The sun shone upon the silk jackets of the jockeys, and the 
Book of Beauty unfolded its leaves in the balconies as the 
thirty-four runners were gute in front of the Grand Stand. 
The course was quickly cleared ; and for a second time ap- 
peared upon it the troop of boys, who had picked up the 
stones and fragments of broken rubbish before the first race 
was run—again were the urchins busily employed in the work 
suggested by The Field last season (we really have to thank 
the committee of management for gs | almost to the let- 
ter every suggestion made by us alone, and the public have to 
thank us for that same); at a signal from the police the little 
fellows vanished under the railings, and Epsom racecourse 
was clean as Epsom racecourse ought to be. Then the chosen 
representatives of the best stables in England took their can- 
ters. 

The remainder of the tale is soon told. They were marched 
around the paddock by the mounted Man in Red, and were 
handed over by him to the care of that never-thanked indivi- 
dual, the starter. Twice they broke away: a third time was 
a fractious brute espied behind them all. At length the signal 
was given, and the chances of three at once became hopeless. 
Ensign, whose jockey is famed for being off in front, had for 
the nonce a very bad start, and the troublesome horse had no 
start at all. Away the rest went streaming in all the colours 
of the rainbow up that terrible hill, and soon they are passing 
the furze on its brow. Round Tattenham-corner the favourite 
is espied “ making a pace” with a clear lead, and as they de- 
scend into the straight the leading rank begins to grow select. 
They pass within the distance, and three only have a hope: 
the blue jacket and white cap of Caractacus (reminding old 
stagers of the palmy days of Lord George Bentinck, whose 
colours were the same), is seen to emerge between Buckstone 
and The Marquis; the former quickly finds himself in trouble ; 
the latter struggles bravely to the end, and is defeated by a 
neck. One horse has broken down, and is led riderless tnrough 
the foot-passengers, now again rapidly covering the running- 
ground, whilst the others return to be weighed in. At the 
scale looks of anxious doubt are observed upon the counten- 
ances of the friends of the Briton King, whose jockey can not 

ull down the beam until his bridle is handed to him; then 

e is not found wanting in the balance, and the name of Ca- 
ractacus will appear in future pages of Baily as the winner of 
the Derby of 1862. Caractacus was bred by Mr. Blenkiron at 
Middle Park, Eltham, Kent, his dam being still one of the 
sixty-four matrons of that gentleman’s extensive stud. Mr. 
Snewing gave 250 guineas for the colt at the annual sale of 
yearlings on the premises, and has had him prepared for his 
engagements by a private trainer heretofore unknown to fame ; 
his jockey, too (right well and patiently he rode), is the lad who 
has “ looked after” the horse. On this young man we have 
heard with much pleasure, Mr. Snewing has settled £100 a 

ear. 

The odds before starting were 5 to 2 against the Marquis, 5 
to 1 against Buckstone, and 40 to 1 against the winner. The 
race was run in 2.45} sec. Mr. Snewing’s gains must, have 
been immense; the stakes alone were £6525. 


———__>—__—_—_. 


How THE Suttan Honovurep THE Prince or WALES.— 

* Earlier in the day his Highness A’ali Pacha had been the 
bearer from the Sultan to his royal highness of the first class of 
the Osmanié in brijliants. And apropos of this, we may men- 
tion that amongst the jewels which stud the decoration thus 

resented—the first of the new order conferred upon any 
foreign sovereign or prince—is one of extraordinary size and 
purity of water, which was formerly worn in a ring by Soly- 
man the Magnificent. 

On Monday his royal highness was the guest of the Sultan 
ata ificent luncheon given at the imperial kiosk at the 
Sweet Waters of Asia. This entertainment was all the more 
special a mark of his Majesty's desire to do exceptional honour 
to his illustrious guest from the fact of its being wholly with- 
out precedent in the annals of Ottoman court ceremony. Both 
the Grand Duke Constantine and the Duke of Brabant break- 
fasted, en particulier, with the late Sultan on the occasion of 
their visits to Constantinople ; but his present Majesty resolved 
to pay a much more remarkable compliment to the British 
heir-apparent, and for this purpose invited his royal highness 
to a quasi-public déeiiner, at which for the first time in Turkish 
history his Majesty’s chief ministers and other distinguished 
personages were to sit at tables with the Padischah. This 
novel act of hospitality—which is significant of more than a 
mere expression of his Majesty’s extreme cordiality towards 
the royal traveller—took place about half-past one P.M.,in the 
dining salle of the exquisite little building whose exterior, at 
least, is so well known to local residents, and whose whole in- 
terior is a chef-d'euore of the richest ornamentation. His Ma- 
jesty the Sultan occupied the end of the table—an oval one— 
and on his right sat the Prince. Next to his royal highness 
sat Sir Henry Bulwer, and below his excellency, A’ali Pacha, 
Prince Leiningen, and Kiamil Pacha in the order named. 
On the left of the Sultan sat their highnesses Fuad Pacha, the 
Capitan Pacha, and the Seraskier. The chef de cuisine for the 
occasion was Mr. Petala, of the Hotel d’Angleterre at Thera- 
pia, whose staff of waiters served outside the dining-room ; in- 
side the service was performed by palace servants in the new 
imperial livery—blue with white facings. During the hour 
and a half which the luncheon lasted, his Majesty’s private 
band played, at intervals, a choice selection of operatic airs, and 
at its close “God save the Queen.” The usual finale of coffee 
and pipes wound up the entertainment, and as a memento of 
the event, his Majesty immediately afterwards asked his royal 
highness’s acceptance of the magnificent narghileh which he 
(the prince) had smoked on the occasion. This very beautiful 
apparatus, which was gorgeously chased and thickly diamond- 
studded—its estimated value being nearly £3,000—was shortly 
afterwards sent on board the Osbarne in charge of Arifi Bey, 
the first d man of the Divan, and was accompanied 
another box by a splendid suit of the new Zouave uniform, the 
gift of his Majesty to Prince Alfred—Letter from Constanti- 





ENGuisn Lrre-Boat AssociaTion.—Miss 8. Lechmere, re- 
sident in Somersetshire, has, Se Chi , Esq., 
F.RS., presented to the National Institu’ the mu- 
nificent sum of £300, to —- to pay the cost of the lifeboat 
and transporting i which the Society is about station- 

ve occurred near dangerous place. 
Itisa and remarkable fact, that most of the life- 
boats presented to the Institution have come from ladies. One 


gift is of a striking character. A lady, who has to this day 
withheld her name, had come to the Institution month after 
month, until she had given the cost of four lifeboats. On pre- 
senting the cost of the last lifeboat she stated that she would 
be amply repaid if ever she had the happiness to hear that one 
of her lifeboats had been the means, under God, of saving a sin- 
gle life. Her wishes in that respect had been realized in a remark- 
able manner. Last wintera fearful wreck, that of the schooner 


of her lifeboats is station During that dreadful night three 
out of four of the unfortunate crew had sunk to rise no more; 
but, with the dawn of day, one poor fellow was observed 
lashed to the wreck. The Tyrella lifeboat proceeded at once 
through the surf to his rescue, when he was found perfectly 
benumbed and rapidly sinking as the tremendous waves were 
sweeping over him. . He was brought ashore, and some days 
afterwards was perfectly restored. He proved to be the mas- 
ter of the vessel. 

Again, the Seaton Carew lifeboat, on the Durham coast, 
which was presented in 1859 by Wm. McKerrell, Esq., has, 
since she has heen on her station, saved the following ship- 
wrecked crews :—Brig Hliza of Middlesborough, 7 ; brig May- 
Jlower of Newcastle,8; brig Providence of Shields, 8; and 
barque Robert Watson of Sunderland, 5; total 28. When we 
hear of such deeds as these performed by lifeboats, it cannot 
be a matter of surprise that the National Lifeboat Institution 
has taken such a hold on the sympathies of the community at 
large. With its one hundred and twenty-two lifeboats it needs 
every help the public can render it by their benefactions.— 
English paper. 


Statistics oF THE Lonpon Frre DEPARTMENT.—The 
Select Committee appointed to inquire into the existing ar- 
rangements for the protection of life and property against fire 
in the metropolis have concluded their labours. It appears 
that twenty years ago the number of fires in London was about 
450, and that last year the total number was 1,188. Accord- 


Bellona, of Red Bay, nas nes in Dundrum Bay, where one | H 





ing to Sir Richard Mayne’s estimate, the whole of the metro- 
politan police area and the City of London together, exiending 
over about 700 square miles, may be considered as containin 
rather above 3,000,000 of inhabitants, residing in about 475, 
houses, and the rental for taxation about £14,800,000. The 
magnitude of the interest at stake was also shown by Mr. 
Newmarch, who stated in his evidence that the total value of 
property insurable against fire within six miles of Charing 
Cross is not less than £900,000,000, and of this not more 
than about £300,000,000 is insured. It was further shown that 
this insured property now bears, through the medium of the 
fire offices, the expenses of the present, Fire Brigade establish- 
ment. 
After reviewing the principal topics brought before them by 
an unusually large number of witnesses, the Committee, by a 
majority of seven to five, agreed to the following recommen- 
dations :—“ 1. That a fire brigade be formed, under the super- 
intendence of the Commissioners of Police, on a scheme to be 
approved by the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
to form part of the general establishment of the Metropolitan 
Police, and that the Acts requiring parishes to maintain en- 
gines be repealed. 2. That an account of the expenditure of 
the new police fire brigade be annually laid before Parliament, 
together with the general police accounts, in such a manner 
that the special cost of the brigade may be ascertained. 3. 
That the area of the new fire brigade arrangements be confined 
within the limits of the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, with the option to other es to be included, if 
within the area of the Metropolitan Police.”—London paper. 


Tue Prverm’s Procress.—A curious es deception 
has, it is said, been practised in a London Col on the 
learned professors of that institution. A student discovered 
suddenly a new autograph of Bunyan’s. It was a letter ad- 
dressed to a customer, a Mr. Oldham, concerning a kettle that 
Bunyan had undertaken to mend for him. The autograph 
was S with coffee and other devices to make the wri- 
ting look old. It was received with enthusiasm, connoisseurs 
remarking that hitherto Bunyan’s tinkering had rested on in- 
secure popular rumour, and on no adequate evidence. One 
learned professor even wrote a mon ph on the Mr. Old- 
ham to whom the letter was add . Buch is history. The 
youth himself, who has the merit of the disco , conscious 
of the coffee and the very moderate amount of intellect to 
which he is indebted for this curious ey. doubt- 
less at the greatness of his success.—Hnglish paper. 


Tue Late Lapy Hoiianp.— y Holland was much 
more purely English than her husband. Sharing with him 
the philosophic ideas of the eighteenth French century, in po- 
litics she was a thoroughly aristocratic Whig, without the 
slightest Radical tendency, - liberal, and as strongly at- 
tached to social hierarchy as faithtul to her party and her friends. 
She greatness and strength of mind, with an air of 
authority natural and uired; she was often imperious, 
sometimes affable, dignified even in her caprice, well-informed 
without pretension, and, though sufficiently egotistical in fact, 
capable of attachment,—above all, of that careful and delicate 
attention which renders so easy and agreeable the familiar de- 
tails of life. She conceived a favourable impression of me, 
and evinced it not only in her kind reception, but in render- 
ing me, unperceived, various good offices, and in ga me, 
occasionally, useful hints. She lent me books which might be 
either useful or amusing. She was anxious that I should not 
commit too many errors in —— English, and corrected 
me with friendly solicitude. 1 happened once to repeat a po- 
pular proverb, “Hell is paved with good intentions ;” she in- 
clined towards me, and whispered, “Pardon my imperti- 
nence ; we never use the word here, unless in quoting from 
Milton: high poetry is the only excuse.” 

Like many others in England, she was an epicure, and alive 
to the merits of a good dinner. Soon after I had established 
myself in London, whither I had brought an excellent cook, 
long in the service of M. de Talleyrand, Lady Holland 
wrote to Paris“ M. Guizot pleases all the world here, 
including the Queen. The My augurs well from 
his having p) the celebrated Louis at the head of his 
kitchen; few things contribute more to potas in Lon- 
don than cheer.” A few weeks later, Lady Holland came 
to dine with me; she had eaten no breakfast that morning, 
and was impatient to go to table; Lord Palmerston did not 
arrive until half-past eight. Lady Holland began to lose her 
temper, proceeding to real vexation, and finally to exhaustion. 
When er was at last finally announced, she called Lord 
Duncannon, and committed herself to his care ; “for I am not 
said, “that I can go far without being ill.” The 

leased her, dissipated both the ill-humour and 
am by no means certain that she did not al- 








faintness; but 


ways retain a slight me for having, on that day, 
waked for Lord snd Lady Palmerston, ‘ 


This 





pa py by Bt 


her friends 


had been Nef ill, was better, and admitted it. “Do not 
yey of this,” she said to me, “it is unlucky.” She told me 
that in 1827 Mr. Canning, then ill, mentioned to her that he 
was going for change and repose to Chiswick, a country seat 
of the Duke of Devonshire. She said to him, “Do not go 
there; ifI were your wife I would not allow you to do so.”— 
“Why not?” asked Mr. Canning —“Mr. Fox died there.” 
Mr. Canning smiled ; and an hour after, on leaving Holland 

ouse, he returned to Lady Holland, and said to her, in a low 
tone, “ Do not speak of this to any,one, it might disturb them.” 


—“ And he died at Chiswick,” concluded Lady Holland, with 
emotion.—Gutzot's Memoirs. 





A FLATTERED Portrart.—At his accession to the crown 
he was in the prime of youth and manly beauty. Had he 
lived in a more poetic age and died before his divorce, he 
might, without any great effort of imagination, have stood for 
the hero ofan epic poem. He possessed just those qualities 
which Englishmen admire in their rulers at all times ;-—a fund 
of good temper, occasionally broken by sudden bursts of 
anger, vast muscular strength, and unflinching courage. In 
stature he towered above all his contemporaries. From the 
brilliant crowd that surrounded him he could at once be dis- 
Se by his commanding figure, and the superior graces 
of his person. In an remarkable for feats of strength, and 
when ily skill was held in highest estimation, no one out- 
did him in the tournament. Man and horse fell before him, 
and lance after lance, at the jousts held in Tournay in honour 
of the Lady ay ae and the Emperor Maxmilian. ...He was 
no less an adept in the great national weapon than in the more 
exclusively aristocratic pastime of the tilt-yard. He drew the 
best bow of his age ; and in the mastery of it was a match for 
the tallest archers of his own guard. .... He spoke French, 
Italian, and Spanish. Of his proficiency in Latin a specimen 
has been preserved among the letters of Erasmus. All suspi- 
cion of its genuineness is removed by the positive assertion of 
Erasmus, that he had seen the original and corrections in the 
Prince’s own hand. In the business of the State, he was, with 
the exception of Wolsey, the most assiduous man in his do- 
minions. He read and noted the despatches of his ministcrs 
and ambassadors without. the aid of secretary or interpreter. 

The vast number of warrants, letters, and despatches which 
every day demanded his attention and required his signature 
—and such a signature as was not struck off in a hurry—is en- 
tirely at variance with the ee pee notion that he gave himself 
up wholly to amusement, and was indifferent to more serious 
occupations. Had such been the case the business of the na- 
tion must have fallen into confusion or come to a stand, and we 
should have seen some traces of it in the correspondence of 
the time. On the contrary, nothing could exceed the regu- 
larity and despatch in every department of the State, as shown 
oy e documents now preserved in the Record Office. Above 
all, is the interest Henry took in the navy, and the correspond- 
ing zeal he was able to make others feel fur this important 
branch of the service. Men of inferior rank were sure of his 
favour and attentive hearing if they had any experience of 
the sea, or could communicate information on this favourite 
subject. about the speed, the size, and capacity of his 


shi “acligh — amiss. 
t pageantry and splendid ceremon’ 

if without any design, was not without pen 
Cloth of gold and tissue, new year’s gifts, Christmas masque- 
rades, and May-day mummeries, fell with heavy expense on 
the nobility, but atforded a — and gratuitous amusement 
to the people. hest of the popul were not ex- 
cluded from their share in the enjoyment. Sometimes, in a 
boisterous fit of delight, he would allow and even invite the 
lookers-on to scramble for the rich ornaments of his own dress 
and those of his courtiers. Unlike his father, he showed him- 
self everywhere. He entered with ease into the sports of 
others, and allowed them with equal ease to share in his. To 
this hearty compliance with the national humour, which no 
subsequent acts, however arbitrary or cruel, could altogether 
obliterate,—to the impression produced by his frankness and 
= humour,—to his unquestionable courage, and ability to 

old his own against all comers, without the adventitious aid 
of his exalted position,—H VILL. owed much of that popu- 
larity which seems unintelligible to modern notions.— 
and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII. arranged by J. 8. 








French Pxotocrarh or EnGiisn BisHops—The 
Bishops in this country are as rich as bankers. They have 
palaces, lands, fields, and money, which they lend to the Sul- 
tan at 10 per cent. They hoard up for their wives and children, 
—for they are married and have families, like St. Synesius, 
Bishop of Tripoli. Their sons are captains or colonels, and 
the revenues of the Church do the honours to the ladies. The 
Bishop keeps his pack of hounds for foxhunting, and he is not 
the last to follow the chase and to clear a hedge, for he is, 
above all, a gentleman, and he lovessport. The Bishops, rich, 
e joying good health, fond of good living, capital sportsmen, 
excellent horsemen (and sometimes, they say, excellent 
topers), will not willingly permit the laws of the hurch to be 
violated in their dioceses; and, as they have the law in their 


hands, they enforce respect to it. Bishops have seats in the 
House of Lords ; they give their opinion on public affairs, and 
they vigilantly watch over the tenance and augmentation 


of their revenues. They are ugly customers to deal with. 


They put in prison a her who encroaches on their land, 
and they = with fine the heretic who does not go to 
prayer. civil m , and as religious eee, 
they are doubly to be ed. Add to this, that Bishops are 


the younger brothers of Lords, and that between them and 
their eldest brothers there is always a close alliance. In Eng- 
land, as elsewhere, the high cl and the nobility are always 
together. Who makes the laws? The lords and the lawyers. 
The Lords support with all their might the old feudal laws 
which were made by them and for them, and the lawyers do 
not detest this subtle, obscure, cheating legislation which em- 
barrasses other and occasions @ vast amount of litiga- 
tion.—London letter in the Courrier du Dimanche. 





Tae Rosstans in THE Cavcasus.—The following curious 
document, translated from the Russian, has been published by 
one of our contemporaries as a characteristic illustration of the 
moral condition of the Russian army. It is a sentence recently 
—_ by the Governor of the Caucasus, and approved by the 

peror:—“ A criminal inquiry has been instituted against 
several officers and privates of the 1st Georgian Regiment of 
, the following having been found guilty, and con- 
ents hereafter stated: ‘1. Captain 
Amalichwaroff (a Russian Prince), guilty of having, for the 
i ~ = report of an en- 
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appeared in the inquiry, the former was a spurious imitation 
ore Lesghian flag, while the hand belonged to a man who had 
been murdered by a sergeant of the regiment. The same cap- 
tain was found guilty of having falsely reported the i 
of the murdered man, as also of seducing the soldiers under 
his command to corroborate his statements by false evidence. 
2. Sergeant Mikeberidse (an Armenian nobleman) guilty of 
having at the instigation of Captain Prince Amalichwaroff, 
murdered a private of the regiment, whose hand was subse- 
quently sent in as a Lesghian trophy; guilty of having 
assisted in making the stan ; guilty of corroborating, by 
false evidence, the mendacious report of his captain respecting 
an engagement. The privates nce Pavienoff (Russian), 
Matshavadriani ey nobleman), Logidsa (Armenian 
nobleman), and Qwiti Schwili (Tartar nobleman), guilty of not 
announcing the murder of the militiaman, at which they were 
present; guilty of corroborating the —- report of their 
captain respecting an engagement ; ty of accepting a pe- 
conlary reward from the 1 of the * t for their al- 
leged prowess in the fight. Sentence:—Captain Prince 
Amalichwaroff, degradation to the rank of private, loss of the 
Order of St. George, loss of the Order of St. Anne of the Fourth 
Class, with the inscription for gmey. The punishment for 
his probable participation in the murder could not be visited 
upon him, in consequence of the death of the prisoner during 
the inquiry. Sergeant Mikeberidse, degradation to the rank of 
private, loss of nobility, loss of the silver medal for gallantry, 
and twelve years’ ment to the mines of the Ural. The 
rivates Prince Pavlenoff, Matshavadriani, idsa, and Qwiti 
wili, are pardoned, the two years and a-half which they 
— in prison while the inquiry was going on being consi- 
ered sufficient punishment for men brought up in the bar- 
barous customs of their countries.” 





New Toms or Joun Bunyan.—A new tomb has been 
erected over the grave of the author of “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
in Bunhill-fields burial ground, City-road. The requisite funds 
for this memorial have been raised by public subscription, 
under the py / of the Earl of Shaftesbury. The len 
of the tomb is about seven feet and the height rather over four 
feet. On the top, in a reclining posture, with book in hand, is 
the carved effigy of John a. in stone, with the head rest- 
ing on a. pillow, the | of the figure being five feet eight 
inches. On the north side, in relief, is a stone panel repre- 
senting Christian starting on his mage, with the burden 
on his back; and on the south side tian is represented as 
in the act of reaching the cross, and the burden falling from 
his shoulders. At the east end of the tomb is the following 
inscription, engraved on a portion of the old stone :—“ John 
Bunyan, author of ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress; ob. 3ist August, 
1688: wt. 60.” The slab at the opposite end records the fact 
7° restoration of the work by public subscription, May, 
1 


Persian Account oF THE OriGrIn oF Wixe.—Jerusheed, 
the founder of Persepolis, is by Persian writers said to have 
= the —~ Seierees wine. He was immoderately my 
oO to rye some, were placed for 
thi purpose in a large ound ont lodged ina waste future 
use. hen the vessel was opened, the grapes had fermented 
and their juice in this state was so acid that the believed 
it must be poisonous. He had some vessels with it; 
“ poison” was written upon each, and they were placed in his 


room. 
It happened that one of his favourite ladies was affected with 
a nervous headache, and the pain distracted her so much that 


epoca Cashmere 

. But surv the party, 
oo 15 to 36 miles in | rh. Next cold weather the 
facilities afforded for travelling will be so great that we ought 
to see India flooded with travellers. Whether science, sport, 
antiquities and architecture, or mere scenery is the attraction, 
India far surpasses Europe in the vast and ificent. The 
traveller who lands in Calcutta at the end of ber would 
have five months of most delightful weather in which to ex- 
haust the plains with their great cities, ruins, and strange peo- 
ples, and could then devote the hot weather to the Himalayas, 
still enjoying a climate which the English might envy.—7imes’ 
Corresp. Caleutta, April 28. 


, the Aletson, little over 


A Sea-Ficnt Ciearty Descrrsep.—The Queen (Union 
flag-ship), passed between the gunboats and ran down ahead 
of the enemy’s rams. The Monarch gallantly followed, and 
the Queen struck fairly. When separate ihey sunk. She was 
then struck by another, and disabled. The Monarch also 
passed ahead and struck the boat that struck the flag-ship, and 
then struck the Rebel. She sunk. She was then struck by 
another boat. She then struck the Beawregard, which instantly 
took and sunk, and burst in her sails. At the same time a 
shot took effect in her boiler. She then struck the Little 
Rebel. The Commodore and crew escaped. The Monarch 
then took the Beauregard in tow and struck another and sunk 
her. They then went into armen of the other gunboats, which 
escaped down the river.— Vanity Fuir. 
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PROBLEM No. 701. By C. R. Alexander, Esq. 





White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 
SOLUTION TO ProBLem No. 700. 


Black, 
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she desired death. Observing a vessel with “poison” on it, 
she took it and swallowed its contents. The wine, for such it 
had become, overpowered the lady, who fell into a sound 
sleep, and awoke much refreshed. ighted with the remedy, 

repeated the dose so often that the monarch’s was 
all drank. He soon discovered this, and forced lady to 
confess what she had done. A quantity of wine was made, 
and Jerusheed and all his court drank of we rar ae 
which, from the circumstances that led to its discovery, is 
~~ known in Persia by the name of Jeher-e-Kooshon, the de- 
lightful poison ! 


Wray Trovct are Drsapreartne.—By some it is charged to 
the sawdust, but we think it is more owing to the destruction 
of forests, and my temperature of the water. Owing to 
the clearing of the banks, many streams, from the first gush- 
ing spring to their mouths, at some large river, are now ex- 

to the full force of noonday sun, until the water is 

to a degree as fatal to brook trout as ice would be to a 
= plant. The streams that still retain trout are those 
which are so fargely supplied with cold spring water that the 
temperature is kept at a healthy point, notwithstanding the 
denuded state of the land. Sawdust has no more effect upon 
the fish than rotten leaves and wood in the forest streams. 

The washing of cultivated fields, by which the water is 
made impure, has more effect upon fish of all sorts than saw- 
dust, or, in our opinion, lime, in such quantities as results from 
any manufacturing establishment. This fact must be kept al- 

s in view in establishing artificial ponds for fish-breeding. 
Make them where the water will not be riled by every shower. 
—Germantown Te ph. 


A Rouwaway Ornoan.—In a small church at a little village 
near Brighton, Mass., where the congregation could not afford 
to pay an organist, they recently bought a self-acting organ, a 
compact instrument, well suited to the purpose, and constructed 
to Soe Oey different tunes. The sexton had instructions how 
to set it going, and how to stop it; but unfortunately he forgot 
the latter part of his ; and after singing the first four 
verses of a hymn before the sermon, the organ could not be 
stopped, and continued playing two verses more; then, just 
as the cl completed the wo “let us pray,” the or- 
gan clicked: and started o fresh tune. minletes eat it out 
patiently, and then renewed his introductory words, “let us 
pray,” when click went the organ again, and started off on 
another tune. The sexton others continued their exer- 
tions to find out the spring, but no man could put a stop to it; 
so they got four of the stoutest men in the church to shoulder 
the perverse instrument, and they carried it down the centre 
aisle of the church, playing away, into the churchyard, where 
it continued clicking and playing away until the whole forty 
tunes were finished. 


GLACIERS IN THE East INxpres—Our survey parties in 
Cashmere and Central Asia, under Capt. Montgomerie, have 
lately achieved several triumphs for science. e Alpine 
Club and all travellers who have exhausted the tamer beauties 
of Europe, and are ennuyés, will be interested in a it. 

pate lately read to the Asiatic 
ie yan Glaciers. I enclose a report of his discoveries. 
He showed how inferior the glaciers of the Alps are to those 
of the Shigar valley, which he illustrated by the field sheets of 
the Cashmere series ot 
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And Black wins. 


(a) This looks like a lost move, although it is, we know, some- 
times difficult to decide which square to play the Q to in these 
close games.—{d) White manages to pick up a pawn here, and by 
sul juent 8! care, sans speculation and fin 
won game.—(c) Not worth the time.—(d) White let his Q P be 
taken on the strength of this move, not observing the very telling 
rejoinder which Black has at his command.—(e) All this is very 
pretty and instructive. 
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essrs. Blackburne and Paulsen will each give 
n of playing simultaneously ten or twelve games 





STRENGTH in Liserty.—“ In one thing only, but this is es- 
sential, their justice is admirable. They imprison no one 
without knowing why. They have for personal a = 
inviolable respect. On this we have much to learn from 
them, but I fear national le will prevent us from profiting 
by the lesson ; and, moreover, must we not save order, family, 

, the Throne, and property? What matter, if a citizen 
be in prison two or three months, provided order be 
saved and preserved from any attack? And all our Govern- 

Mir Ay Ren have always marvel- 
age Ay nw hee ae t it is better ‘one should perish 
for salvation of all.’ The English have other maxims. 
The i prints and freely on public affairs. 


lishman 
Hence it is that London, with only 3,000 soldiers, never has 
revolutions. The English Government is neither strong nor 


weak. When the public are not satisfied with it, it changes 
it without an effort. Two days back it was Sir Robert Peel ; 


yesterday, Derby ; to-da: . What should e 
shoot at cach other for > Bach one has his et tt 7 yom 
in a Paris paper. 
Souvenm oF THE Mutiny at THE Nore.—It may not be 
uninteresting to your numerous readers to hear some news of 
the heroes connected with the matiny atthe Nore. In 1797 


when Captain W. Linder had the Thetis, and , 
, ha on board the Prussian 





sterling, 


tion for the Tournament in London progresses 
the fat (probably in the week from 30th a. 





mutineer William Parker, and detained with his vessel and 
valuable cargo for a week at the Nore. The rebel, little sus- 
pecting the prize he had within his grasp, the asser- 
tion that the aid would shortly arrive, and that he was to be 
the medium of its transmission to this country. z this ruse, 
and a promise of assistance by which Parker deci that he 
would take the grand fleet into Brest, he obtained a pass (I be- 
lieve the only one given) from William Parker, and ar- 
rived safely with his immense treasure at the Tower, where 
he immediately landed his golden cargo, and forthwith pro- 
ceeded to the Admiralty, also giving information to the mt an 
ter, Mr. Pitt, of his fortunate ares ag Had it been otherwise 
the tide of success would certainly have turned against Old 
England atthattime. Mr. Pitt generously offered him a com- 
mission, but Capt. Linder having a fine vessel of his own, and 
a noble and independent spirit, which he retained to the last, 
respectfully declined, nor could he be induced in after — to 
solicit for any recompense or popularity. On Wednesday 
morning last, at the age of 87, he died, having served his coun- 
try honourably, and won the respect of associated with 
him.—Corresp. London paper. 


Jonn Bricut on JosepH SturcE.—A very worthy man, 
amiably eccentric and almost eccentrically amiable, late 
Mr. Joseph Sturge, who died in 1859, has just been cut out in 
nine feet of marble at Birmingham, with a curious and com- 
plicated design carved at his , in which the abstract vir- 
tues of Peace and Charity, an infant,a dove, a lamb, and a 
negro who is the beneficiary of the picture, are oddly blended. 
Mr. Bright was chosen to pronounce the éloge over the kindly 
apostle of peace and freedom who had done so much to 
further emancipation in the West Indies, and had endeavoured, 
with less success, personally to dissuade the late Czar from the 
Russian war. Mr. Bright did his work heartily and well, and 
had the courage even to express his true admiration for the 
moral chivalry which took Joseph Sturge to St. Petersburg in 
the face of laughing millions to arrest the Russian armies with 
his soft nay, nays. Mr. Bright evident! ae the true 
bent of his moral admiration when he described Mr. Joseph 
Sturge as his ideal of the “ just man made perfect.” The lion 
would lie down with the lamb if nature were not stronger in 
him than the impulses of reverence ; as it is, he stands over 
him, and roars out the virtues of his mild pattern in tones that 
would seare away the lamb-like virtues of a whole flock.— 
London paper, June 7. 

A Morat Trotrtrxc Matcu.—Mr. Bonner, of the Ledger, 
in reply to an invitation to trot his famous pair of horses at 
Philadelphia, declines doing so unless two thirds of the 
clergy of that city back him—with their opinions as to whether 
the o “= for which his presence is solicited is a worthy one. 
The clerical countenance thus given, Mr. Bonner declares 
himself ready to trot such a against Time as never yet 
has been on record. 

Now, doesn’t it seem rather odd that cle en, whose 
business for the-most part is with Eternity, should thus be in- 
vited to mix themselves up with a match against Time?— 
Vanity Fair. 


—_—>—_——_—— 


CLUB RATES. 

We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
ing @lubs. 

If each of our country subseribers would but try to find out the 
Englishmen of his neighpourhood, and then say as much for the 
Albion as he may think its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus render us a substantial service. It,will be perceived, too, 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 

Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 

Three Copies, one year, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, on 
one of the Albion Engravings, of which a List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 

Five Copies, one year, $15; and an eztra Copy of the paper anp 
one Engraving ; or TWO extra Copies, or TWO Engravings, to 
the getter-up. 


TROY CONFERENCE ACADEMY, 
POULTNEY, Vr. 


ANNIVERSARY EXERCISES FOR 1862. 
From June 28th, to July 2d. 


Saturpay, 8 o’clock, P.M.—Concert of Instrumental and Vocal 
Music, under the direction of Prof. E. C. Krxe. 

Sunpay, 4 o’clock, P.M.—Annual Sermon, by Rev. Epwarp 
Tomson, D.D., of New York City. 
Monpay, 8 o'clock, P.M.—Address before the Lyceum and 
Philomathean Societies, by Rev. Mark Trarton, A.M., of Albany, 





TvEspar, 8 o'clock, P.M.—Address before the Zisthetic Society, 
by Rev. W. 8. Smarr, of Benson, Vt. 

Wepyespar, 8 o’clock, P.M.—Anniversary Exhibition. 

The above exercises occur in the M. E. Church. 


The Pusiic Examryation of Classes is conducted in the Semi- 


nary Chapel, beginning on Monday, June 30th, and conclu on 
Wednesday, July 24. ~ a ams 


After a Vacation of seven weeks, the Fall Term will 
begin on Thursday, August 21st. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN PUMP. 
THE BEST CISTERN, WELL, & FIRE PUMP. 


Raises from all depths; forces to all distances; works easy; 
works well; don’t rust; don’t freeze ; has three years’ success, and 
wings prices free. 





no equal. reduced. Dra and 
Address JAMES M. EDNEY, No. 4763¢ Broadway, N. Y. 





ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK. 
WROUGHT CAST AND WIRE. 
Iron Raruines, GaTeways, Baconigs, VERANDAH, 
and Farm Fences; Tree Gvuarps, Stat Guarvs, MANGERS, 
and Wixnpow GuaRpDs. 


Iron 
Brpsteaps, CRADLES, and Criss. Also—MAaTTRESSES, all kinds. 


Wire Flower Stanps, Baskets, &c. 
Illustrated catalogues mailed, on receipt-of four three-cent 


stamps. . 
HUTCHINSON bade mang 
No. 259 near Broadway, N. 
General Agents for “‘ New-York Wire-Railing Go.” ° 





